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Notes. 
DIARY OF WILLIAM OLDYS, 


NORROY KING-AT-ARMS., 
(Continued from p. 104.) 
Aug. 28. Mr. Vertue called upon me, and we 


ESQ. 


appointed to go next Sunday to Mr. Ames. ‘Told 
me he had been at Penshurst, the Lord Leicester's, 
again; took a copy of Sir Philip Sidney’s picture, 
and that he saw in the library Sir Philip’s Apo- 
logy for, or Defence of, his Uncle Robert Earl of 
Leicester, written with his own hand in five or 
six sheets of paper, in answer to some libel then 
written or published against him, which I imagine 
to have been Father Parsons his green coat, after- 
wards called Leicester's Commonwealth, 4° and 8°, 
1541; and he observed that the said defence or 
apology ends with Sir Philip’s challenge to main- 
tain with his sword what he had herein asserted 
with his pen against the said author of the said 
libell, if he was 2 gentleman, in any part of the 
, World.? 

Aug. 29. Dined with Mr. Ames; saw his collec- 
tion of old Title-pages, and Mr. Lewis his intended 
Title-page for his Life of Maister William Caxton*, 


? Sir Philip Sydney’s Defence of his Uncle is printed in 
Collins’s Letters and Memorials of State, tol. 1746, vol. i. 
pp. 61-68, 

2 “Life of Mayster Wyllyam Caxton, of the Weald of 


Kent, the first Printer in England.” By the Rev. John 
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our first printer, which I could in very few of the 
particulars approve of; it being too circumstantial, 
and giving us most of the private history of the man 
in the first page of the book. Besides, the sub- 
joining a poetical motto in French, from a modern 
French poet, and that a translation rather on the 
art of writing than printing, is too great an im- 
propriety, too foreign, noways honouring his 
worthy or his work, nor becoming the course and 
character of an antiquary. Therefore, I recom- 
mended rather one from Mrs. Weston’s Latin poem 
of typography.” Supped with Mr. Thompsen ¢ at 
St. Saviour's, and borrow'd his Caxton’s Tully de 
Senectute for the fifth number of The British Li- 
brarian; was witness to his paying a legacy to 
Hasselden of 301. Sent a letter to Mr. Ames 
about the title of Mr. Lewis's Life of Carton, and 
about the twenty hundred weight of waste books, 
at 25s. per ewt. Wrote an answer to Mr. Anstis 
at Mortlake about the MS. collections, relating to 
the Order of the Garter, which he thinks is the 
same book with that he formerly borrowed of a 
noble peer, with the arms of Mr. Ashmole upon 
it, and which had been missing some time out of 
the said nobleman’s library, whom he promises 
shall make a recompence suitable to what it cost, 
if it be his, and is restored to him; further desir- 
ing direction how to behave himself to discover 


| the person who took it away. 


Sep. 1. Saw Mr. Wm. Jones’s® curious library, 
and fine collection of shells, fossils, &c., at his 
honse next the Salt Office, in York Buildings. 


Lewis, of Margate. Lond. 1737, royal 8vo. 150 copies 
were printed with a fictitious portrait of Caxton. 

5 Elizabeth Joanna Weston, a learned lady of the six- 
teenth century. The poem is printed in her Opuscula, 
8vo. 1724, p. 147. 

# Sir Peter Thompson, Knt. was the third son of Capt. 
Thomas Thompson, of Poole, co. Dorset, in which town 
Sir Peter was born Oct. 30, 1698. Sir Peter was engaged 
in mercantile pursuits more than forty years, during 
which period he chiefly resided in Mill Street, Bermond- 
sey. He was elected F.S.A. 1743; appointed high- 
sheriff for Surrey, 1745; and represented the borough of 
St. Albans in parliament from 1747 to 1754. In 1763, he 
withdrew from commercial affairs to enjoy the pleasures 
of studious retirement. He died on October 30, 1770. 
His valuable library and museum became the property 
of his kinsman Peter Thompson, who in 1782 was a cap- 
tain of the company of grenadiers in the Surrey militia. 
Sir Peter collected, at great expence, all the antient re- 
cords that could be found relating to the town of Poole, 
which he liberally communicated to Mr. Hutchins for his 
History of Dorsetshire. His materials for the Life of 
Joseph Ames were used by Mr. Gough in the Memoirs 
prefixed to Mr. Herbert’s edition of the Typographical 
Antiquities. Mr. Oldys, in the British Librarian, ac- 
knowledges his obligations to “his ingenious friend Mr. 
Peter Thompson, for the use of several printed books, 
which are more scarce than manuscripts; particularly 
some, set forth by our first printer in England; and 
others, which will rise, among the curious, in value, as, 
by the depredations of accidents or ignorance, they de- 
crease in number.”—Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, y. 258. 511. 

Father of Sir William Jones.. 











2. Sent another letter to Mr. Anstis, accepting 
his invitation to Mortlake, promising to be with 
him next Wednesday. Mr. Booth, when he called 
yesterday, said he had manuscripts enough to 
supply several British Librarians, and that he 
would bring me the old Record relating, as I re- 
member, to the Forest of Delamere, when Mr. 
Holmes © of the Tower had transcribed it. 

4. Dined with Mr. Vertue, and went with him 
to Mr. Ames’ in the afternoon, Returned Mr. 
Thompson’s Caxton, and borrowed Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s Governour.® 

6. Mr. Vertue shewed me two curious limnings 
by old Isaac Oliver and his son Peter.° The first 
was of Sir Philip Sidney, in a small oval in a blue 
ground. His hair light brown, pretty full and 
dark shaded ; his face pale or somewhat wan, per- 
haps the colvurs only somewhat faded ; his eyes 
gray, very lively and sharp; his nose gently ris- 
ing; his beard thin; his dress a falling laced 
band, with a scollop edging; his vest, or doublet, 
white sattin corded, and laid along crossways very 
thickly with silver-lace, with this mark on the 
right hand ."° The other, by Peter Oliver, is of 
Sir Edward Harley, Knight of the Bath, grand- 
father to the Earl of Oxford. ‘Tis somewhat 
larger than the other, set in gold, painted on a 
brown ground, as I remember, black short hair, 
roundish face, black eyes, picked beard; dressed 
in a ruff, close jacket or doublet, blue or greyish 
coloured, and flowered with black, and a red rib- 
bon about his neck. This motto to the right, Ter 
et amplius, and this mark to the left, PO, both in 
gold letters. 

® George Holmes, Keeper of the Records in the Tower 
of London: born in 1662, and died 16th Feb. 1748-9. 

7 Joseph Ames, Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, 
was originally a ship-chandler in Wapping. Late in life 
he took to the study of antiquities; and besides his Ty- 
pographical Antiquities, 4to. 1749, he published a Cata- 
logue of English Heads, 8vo, 1748, being the first attempt 


at giving a list of portraits, since followed up by Gran- | 


ger, Noble, Bromley, Walpole, &c. He died in 1759. His 
library and prints were sold by auction in the following 
year. Oldys, in his British Librarian, acknowledges his 
obligations to Mr. Ames, whom he styles “a worthy pre- 
server of antiquities,” and returns him many thanks “ for 
the use of one ancient relique of the famous Wicliffe.” 
This was an illuminated MS. on vellum, called “ Wicliffe’s 
Pore Caitiff.” 

* This work is noticed by Oldys in The British Li- 
brarian, p. 261. It is entitled “The Boke named the 
Governour; devised by Sir Thomas Elyot, Knyght. 
Imprinted at London, in Flete-strete, in the House of 
Thos. Berthelet, cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum,” 
Svo, 1553: 216 leaves, besides Tables, &c. 

9 Vide Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. 1849, i. 
176. 221., for notices of these two miniature painters. 

10 The celebrated work of Isaac Oliver, formerly at 
Cowdray, had this same mark. It was a picture of three 
sons of Viscount Montague. (Walpole, Anec., ed. Dal- 
laway, i. 297.) A miniature of Sir Philip Sydney by the 
same artist was purchased by Horace Walpole at West’s 
sale for 16/. 5s, (Jhid. 299.) 
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the former has the hair more finely laboured, and 
the skin more tenderly stippled. The latter is 
freer, bolder, fresher. Mr. Vertue is graving 
them both: one for the publick, the other for the 
Earl of Oxford. He shewed me several other mi- 
niatures, many of them his own painting. His 
Queen of Scots, a full-length, seems to have most 
engaged his pains; and his miniature of Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh, in the silver armour, has a nearer ap- 
proach to the beauty of the original than his 
print before my Life of him, which makes the 
face longer, and less graceful, 

7. Dined with Mr. Anstis at his seat near Mort- 
lake. Saw the Duke of Montague’s letter to him, 
by which it appears the old heraldical manuscript 
before-mentioned was his Grace's, and that the 
gentleman lately dead, a Mr. Grimes, among 
whose books it was bought, had borrowed it of 
him. It was the handwriting of Sir Thomas 
Wriothesley, who died about 26 Henry VIIL., in 
which the statutes of the Order appear at the be- 
ginning of that book, who signs at the end his ini- 
tial letters, Th. Wr. A. R. Greck, that is, Grekelade. 
All thé old illuminations of the Order of the Bath 
were graved in small compartments in one sheet 
in Sir Edward Bysse’s Upton De Studio militari 
[fol. 1654]. And the Duke has graved the por- 
traits at length of the old Earls of Salisbury, &c., 
in this book, which, with some others from other 
illuminations, make up seventeen plates ; and Mr. 
Anstis has copied much of the arms and badges, 
&c., of the Knights of the Garter in it, so that the 
book has now been almost totally ransacked. Saw 
several curious books, &c., in his library, and his 
own book of the Order of the Garter, with many 
manuscript additions interleaved, and written on 
the margins. Some talk with Mr. Haslin about 
the Librarian, and his taste’is for only old things, 
and collating editions, distinguishing omissions, 
alterations, &c.; but I made an objection they 
could not except against about Dr. Drake’s edi- 
tion of Archbishop Parker's Lives of the Arch- 
hishops, wherein is received all the author's rejec- 
tions, for which indiscrete labour he could con the 
said editor no thanks. Saw the pictures of Robert 
Earl of Leicester in a close reddish doublet, 
half-lengtb, and his brother Ambrose, Earl of 
Warwick, in the dining-room. Heard that the 
Yelverton library now is in the possession of the 
Earl of Sussex ', wherein are many volumes of 
Sir Francis Walsingham’s State Papers. 

23. Dr. Pepusch offer’d me any intelligence or 
assistance from his.antient collections of musick, for 
a history of that art and its professors in England. 


1 The Yelverton MSS. were all given by the Ear! of 
Sussex to Lord Calthorpe, whose mother was of the Yel- 
verton family, and at his death had not been opened. 
(Gough MS. quoted in Nichols’s Lit. Anec. iii. 622.) 
catalogue of them is printed in the Cat. Manuscriptorum 
Anglia et Hibernia, tom. ii., part. i., pp. 118—174. 
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27. Mr. Coxeter told me that the Queen's! col- 
lection of Plays were offered by Mr. Cooke *, who 
first collected them, for fourscore guineas, and 
were, as his, thought too dear; but after Mrs. 
Oldfield * the actress died, and they were reported 
to be her collection, then the Queen would have 
them at any rate; and was reported, I think, in 
the newspapers to bave given 200/. for them; but, 
as he tells me, she had them for six score guineas. 
And it is not improbable but that volume of 
ten of Massinger’s Plays, which was about three 
or four months since sold by Cock the auctioneer 
(in the sale of Sclater Bacon’s Books *), to the 
Countess of Pomfret’s footman for 3/. 10s.°, was 
bought to add to that collection. He also said 
that Weaver ®, the dancing-master’s collection of 
plays, was more complete, which sold to Chitty the 
merchant for 18/., and that Sir Thomas Hanmer is 
preparing an edition of Shakespeare. 

Oct. 5. Received the last sheet of the first vo- 
lume of Mr. Hayward's British Muse; with him 
heard at his house the account of Austin, the ink 
powder man, noted for his fireworks; also the 
great pudding he made for his customers; but 
more especially the pudding which about twelve 
or thirteen years since he baked ten feet deep in 
the Thames near Rotherhithe for a wager, by en- 
closing it in a great tin pan, and that in a great 
sack of lime; and after in about two hours and a 
half it was taken up, and eaten with much liking, 
being only a little overbaked. There was above 
an 100/. won upon this experiment. 

Dec. 22. Went in the evening to see Mr. Nic- 
kolls near Queen Hythe, and he shewed me his 
collection of Original Letters and Addresses to 
Oliver Cromwell, all pasted into a large volume, 


folio; in number abopt 130, and written to him | 


while he was Lieutenant of Ireland, General of 
the army in Scotland, and Protector of England, 


but some down to 1658, ending with an address 
to Richard Cromwell, and a Commission signed 
by Prince Rupert. They had been the collection 
of Mr. John Milton, and were preserved by Thomas 
Elwood the Quaker, who had been his amanuensis, 
from whom they descended to the master with 
whom Mr. Nickolls served his time, and so they 


, ' Caroline, Queen Consort of George II. Ob. Nov. 20, 
737. 

2 Thomas Cooke, dramatist and miscellaneous writer. 

3 Mrs, Oldfield died on Oct. 23, 1730. 

* Thomas Sclater Bacon, whose library was sold on 
March 14, and following days, 1736-7. 

5 These ten plays by Massinger, 4to. (lot 720), sold for 
3I. 16s. 

® The name of John Weaver, that little dapper cheer- 
ful man, is not to be found in any biographical dictionary. 
He was buried in St. Chad’s church, Shrewsbury, on 
28th Sept. 1760. Vide “N. & Q.,” 2™4 Ser, iii. 89. 138. 
297. 
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came to him.’ He says he has suffered half a 
dozen or half a score of them to be made use of 
by Mr. Birch in his Life of Oliver Cromwell in- 
serted in the General Dictionary ; and it. is cer- 
tain if those other letters, written by Oliver Crom- 
well himself, which are still in being, as Mr. Ames 
tells me, in Sir Hans Sloane's possession, and in 
Ashmole’s Museum at Oxford, through the gift of 
Dr. Massey, they would give a more perfect idea 
of the man and his actions than all that has been 
said of him by the particular writers of his Life, 
as the author of Parallelum Olive [fol. 1656.], S. 
Carrington, 8vo. 1659, H. Dawbeny, James Heath, 
Slingsby Bethel, J. Shirley, Le Sieur du Galardi, 
Gregorice Leti, L’Abbee Raguenet, and Mr. Kim- 
ber, or what all the general historians have writ- 
ten of him put together. 


Jan. 25, 1737-8. Mr. Twells*® goes out of 
town. 
Feb. 20. At the sala of Mr. Sclater Bacon’s 


library in the Piazza [Covent Garden], there 
arose one book called the Pastyme of People, a 
thin fol. volume, with wooden cuts of the English 


| kings, from William the Conqueror to the slaugh- 


ter of King Richard III., written the 21st of Hen. 
VIII. or 1530, and soon after printed. And 
nobody then present, of near thirty genflemen and 
booksellers, &c., had discovered it to be John Ras- 
tell’s Chronicles but myself, wherefore it stopped 
at ten shillings, the extent of Mr. West's commis- 
sion to Noorthouck, the bookseller, for it; who, 
had he known what it was, would have raised it to 
20/., or he would have had it. But having ap- 
prised Mr. Ames of it, he got for the former sum 
one of the scarcest books in England. Two 
[five] nights after he bought at the same place 
Caxton’s Game of Chesse, the second edition, with 
wooden cuts, with his Mirror of the World, and 


| Chaucer's translation, Bvetius de Consolatione Phi- 
from the year 1650 to 1654 the greatest part, | 


7 These letters have since been printed, entitled, “ Ori- 
ginal Letters and Papers of State, addressed to Oliver 
Cromwell, concerning the Affairs of Great Britain, from 
the Year 1649 to 1658, found among the Political Collec- 
tions of Mr. John Milton; now first published from the 
Originals, by John Nickolls, F.R. and A.S.S. fol. 1743.” 
The originals of these Letters were long treasured up by 
Milton; from whom they came into the possession of 
Thomas Elwood. From Elwood they came to Joseph 
Wyeth, a merchant of London; from whose widow they 
were obtained by Mr. Nickolls, and eventually presented 
to the Society of Antiquaries. Mr. Nickolls was a 


| Quaker, and his place of business as a mealman was 


in Trinity parish, near Queenhithe. He was a curious 
collector of antiquities, and chosen F.S.A, Jan. 17, 1740: 
ob. Jan. 11, 1745. — Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, ii. 159. 

8 The Rev. Leonard Twells, M.A., Rector of the united 
parishes of St. Matthew, Friday Street, and St. Peter, 
Cheapside. At this time he was engaged on his great 
work, The Theological Works of Dr. Pocock, 2 vols. fol. 
1740. He died 19th Feb, 1741-2. 

9 Lot 1464. The Pasthyme of People, fol. No date, sold 


| for 11s. 
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losophie, printed together by him in a thick folio | 
about 1480 for two guineas.' 

March 1. Mr. Thompson bought at Bacon’s 
auction a book ealled, and often mistaken for, 
Caxton’s Chronicle, but is indeed The Chronicle of 
St. Albans, compiled by one sometime schoolmas- 
ter in that town, printed 1483, for 3/. 48.2. Also 
another edition by Wynken de Worde, having 
the account of the Popes left out, and the Descrip- 
tion of England, Wales, and Ireland added from 
the Polychronicon, fol. 1502. Also, another edition 
of this last book by Julian Notary, 1515. 

3. Went to Leicester Square with Mr. Ames, 
and saw Mr. Vertue there, and had some discourse 
about his grand design of an Ichnographical Sur- 
vey, or Map of London and all the suburbs; but 
Mr. Rocque and he are not yet come to an agree- | 
ment.® 

5. Dined at Mr. Thompson's, and took an ex- 
tract of what his authors, afforded of the writers 
on the antiquities of Essex. Dr. Oxley told me 
that Mr. Haynes was going on with Cecil’s Let- 
ters‘, that he had two or three transcribers at 
work: intended to publish a volume at a time, 
and gives hopes that Sir Walter Ralegh’s will be 
published among them. Mr. Smith shewed me 
some good specimens of his art in reviving the 
illuminated letters in old MSS., and intimated that 
the Countess of Pomfret is very skilful in this work. 

Mr. Ames called at Chambers. Thanked him 
for his ancient Greek inscription of Crato; tells 
me he had given Mr. Ward my last commu- 
nications for his History of Gresham College, 
about the time of knighting the Greshams. In- | 
formed him of a picture of Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham’s at the old Countess of Oxford's sale. They 
are to come and see it; and Mr. Thompson to see 
the old record of Caxton’s death and burial at | 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, for the use of Mr. | 
Lewis, whose Life of that our first printer is | 
in the press. Received the bookseller’s title (in 
a proof) of Mr. Hayward's British Muse, which I 
noways like; and the abridgement they have pro- 
cured of my Preface to it by a hasty hand, igno- 
rant of the subject, and who has ungratefully left 
out the acknowledgments which the author ex- 
pressly desired I would make of those communi- 
cations which have much enriched his said collec- 
tion from our own poets.? 

(To be continued.) 


1 Lot 1614. Caxton’s Boetius alone in Thorpe’s Cata- 
logue of 1849 is marked 1052. See “N. & Q.,” 1* Ser. i. 
26. 

2 Qy. Lot 1585, which sold for 3/. 1s. For a notice of 
this copy, see Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, iv. 166. 

5 John Rocque’s Survey of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark, 1746, 1751. 

4 Collection of State Papers, edited by Samuel Haynes 
and Wm. Murdin. Lond. 1740-59, 2 vols. folio. ; 

> The British Muse, by Thomas Hayward, 3 vols. 12mo. | 
Lond. 1738. In Oldys’s annotated Langbaine, he thus | 
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THE BADGE OF A YEOMAN OF THE CROWN. 


In Hutchins’s History of Dorsetshire, among 
several old inventories of the same kind, is 
printed one entitled “ The appraisement of goods 
formerly belonging to St. James’s church at 
Poole,” i.e. apparently at the time of the Re- 
formation. This contains two “ Saynt Jamys 
shells,” which probably were brought as tokens 
of pilgrimage from the shrine of Compostella, 
and offered, on landing, to the altar of St. James 
at Poole ; also “a legge of sylver,” (qu. another 
badge of pilgrimage ?); “an Agnus Dei of syl- 
ver;” “a burgym grote” (qu. a Burgyne or Bur- 
gundy groat ?) and these two items : — 

“iii, gylte pens. 

“A crown of sylver and gylte for a yoman of the 
crown.” 

Both of these appear to me to have been tem- 
poral or secular cognisances. The “ gilt pens” I 
take to have been badges of the Ostrich feather, 
used by the Prince of Wales and by other junior 
members of the royal family. 

The cognisance of a silver gilt Crown worn by 
a Yeoman of the Crown is an example that will 
interest those whose attention was drawn to that 
subject a few years ago at the Society of Anti- 
quaries. They will remember that in the library 
at Somerset House a small sepulchral brass (pre- 
sented by Dr. Diamond) is fixed near the fire- 
place, of a man in armour (his name lost) wearing 
the badge of the Crown on his left shoulder. It 
is engraved in the Society's Proceedings, vol. iv. 
p- 71.; and on the following page is an engraving 
of another example existing in the church of 
Quethiock, in Cornwall, for a person named Ed- 
ward Kyngdon. Some other examples are said 
to exist, but I have not seen engravings or rub- 
bings of them ; and in some instances there appears 
to have arisen a misapprehension and confusion 
between this simple badge of the Crown, and the 
later badge of the Rose and Crown, which be- 
longed to the yeomen of the guard, by whom and 





complains of the publisher’s cupidity: “To this book I 
wrote the Introduction, but the penurious publishers (to 
contract it within a sheet), left out a third part of the 
best matter in it, and made more faults than there were 
in the original.” Poor Oldys appears most sensibly to 
have lamented the loss of this elaborate Dissertation on 
the previous Collections of English poetry. In his own 
copy of The British Muse (afterwards Thomas Warton’s, 
and latterly Mr. Douce’s), he has thus expressed himself: 
“In my historical and critical review of all the collec- 
tions of this kind, it would have made a sheet and a half 
or two sheets; but they for sordid gain, and to save a 
little expense in print and paper, got Mr. John Campbell 
to cross it and cramp it, and play the devil with it, till 
they squeezed it into less compass than a sheet.” " Ac- 
cording to Warton, this work is the most comprehensive 
and exact common-place book of our most eminent 
poets, throughout the reign of Queen Elizabeth and 
afterwards, 
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the Queen’s trumpeters it is still worn, and which 
probably originated under the House of Tudor. 
Joun Goueu Nicuors. 


SLANG IN 1737. 

THE SHAKSPEARIAN WORDS “GALLOW” AND “ MICHER.”’ 

In “N. & Q..” 2" S. x. 464, 5., 
extracts from Tue Mostap, a book written in 
1737, and published at Exeter in 1770; and I 
then remarked on the evidence it gave of the 
early use of such slang words as Trorrers, Gaa- 
cermMen, Ke. In this book I note the following 
slang words, which are not in Mr. Hotten’s Dic- 
tionary, and some of which are in use at the pre- 
sent day. The notes are in the original :— 

“ And knocks more solid which hard Nopp es throw.” 
(“Though Noddle properly signifies but the Occipi- 
tium, or Hinder-Part of the Head, yet it is among the 
Vulgar us’d for the Head entire; but us’d indeed some- 
what contemptuously, like as a Block- Head, a Logger- 
head, &c.—-the best Heads in the World for Boxers, 
Braisers, and Cudgellers.”) 


I gave some 


“Debtors not dodge the Bum's rapacious paw.” 
“Now Kitchen-maids knock’d up by Cuurers:” 
(i.e. the Chair or Char-wome n.”) 


“ Before him toss his social Tits in fright, 

Nor need commanding Rhee! Te rrup ! or Hight sad 

(“These are terms or sounds us’d by our Country 
Wood-carriers, &c. to command their Horses by, to go 
forward, to turn or incline to the Right-hand or Left. 
Terrup, limagine, is as much as if to say, Troop along !”’) 
“Now Chiefs of haughty bosom supple stoop 

Ev'n to the JAKEs to angle for a Dupe.” 

(* Elsewhere noted. For want of proper Palisades or 
Rails, this Church’s Side is made a perfect Jakes of.”) 
“So, at the thrifty cost of Twe_vers nine.” 

“ Ale-soakers now exert their leachy Skill 

Quick to induce the RunNING or THE QUILL.” 

(* When the Rabble have Liquor given ’em before, at, 
or after Elections, they say the Quill runs at such or such 
a House; and they getting themselves drunk by it they 
call QuILLING, or drinking upon the Quill. I conjecture 
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it bad its Origin from a Quills being us’d for the Liquor’s | 


running through from the Meshing- Vat in Brewing. Nor 
is it indeed impossible but a Quill was heretofore usd 
here instead of a modern Brass Cock, or Wooden Faucet ; 
we still saying Put the Jug, &c. to Pen, when we'd sig- 
nify the having it run from the Hogshead immediately 
into the Jug.”) 
“In parts remote, the Rirrrarr, men and boys.” 
“ As soon could Smiths their trough’s black puddle swic, 
And Tuckers fuddle on their slimy Ste.” 
“ And hear 
His Muc-mates take of Talk some little share. 
No:—Wroth Benanak, bulky, tall, in word 
And act robust, with dauntiess Stinco spurr’d —” 
“Shall such as from wild Bogland’s RaPPAREES 
Denomination take % 





| written about so gloriously. 


The note says, that “A Tory or a Rapparee | 


originally means the same Person.” Many other 
words are curiously used and explained in this 
book. Guineas are called by their slang name of 


| 
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Yetiow-sBoys; PaGan is used in its primitive 
sense, for “a Villager, or Countryman;” and 
“Running the Gaunt-lope” is explained as a 
martial punishment, so called, “as invented or 
used first at Gaunt, or Ghent, in Flanders.” 

The Mobiad contains many peculiar Devonshire 
words, Perhaps the following words are Devo- 
nian; for “a wherret” is usually a fidgety scold : 
“Where might just Wurrretrs, Scats, and WatsTer- 

POOPS. 
(“Country words for Blows, &c.”) 

We have also an illustration of the two Devon- 
shire words GaLttow and Micuer as used by 
Shakspe are c= 
* When Micners, they for Nest, hedge- breaking go.” 

(* Michers, or Truants. Shakespear uses the word in 
his Hen. 1V.” 


_ 


V.”) 

The word occurs in Falstaff’s examination of 
Prince Henry : — 

“ Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher, and eat 
blackberries? a question not to be asked.” — 1 Hen. IV. 

‘ 
4. 
“ Why is, by the Adult, the youngster crowd, 
He ponders, thus TO GALLOW Folk allow’d? 
To GALLow? Yea, to gaul, perchance to lay 
Folk sprawling, or by worse mischance to slay?” 

(* This being still a Devonshire word, though from 
Shakespear, it seems to have formerly been generally 
English, implying to fright, scare, or astonish, is, I hope 
with Propriety enough, put into the mouth of a Devon- 
shire Ploughman, &c. We seem to continue the use of 
the word in that of Gallows, or Gallow-Tree, signifying 
the Terrifying Tree, or Tree of Terror.’’) 





The Shakspearian passage here referred to is 
probably that in King Lear, Act ILI. Sc. 2., where 
Kent says, — 

j “The wrathful skies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves.” 
Curupert Bspe. 





DRYDEN’S PREFACES. 

Will “N, & Q.,” which have helped to suggest 
a collected edition of these Prefaces, care to quote 
the passage from Johnson, which enhances them 
almost to self-disparagement ? The Poems they 
lead to might be found “ tedious,” which the Pre- 
faces themselves never are: though little harm 
will follow should the reader be induced to look 
for whatever “ Glorious John” has 
Surely some good 
publisher might present us in one volume with 
these Prefaces now scattered through so many 
and I think he will not need a better advertise- 
ment or authority than what follows, or part of 


elsewhere 


it: — 

“ Criticism, either didactic or defensive, occupies almost 
all his prose, except those pages which he has devoted to 
his Patrons: but none of his Prefaces were ever thought 
tedious. They have not the Formality of a settled Style, 
in which the first half of the Sentence betrays the other. 
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| 
The Clauses are never balanced, nor the Periods modell’d ; 
every word seems to drop by chance, though it falls into | 


its proper Place. Nothing 1s cold or languid: the whole 

is airy, animated, and vigorous; what is little is gay: 

what is great is splendid. He may be thought to men- 

tion himself too trequently: but while he forces himself 

upon our esteem, we cannot refuse him to stand high in 

his own. Every thing is excused by the Play of Images 

and the spriteliness of Expression. Though all is easy, | 
nothing is feeble: though all seems careless, there is 
nothing harsh: and though, since his earlier Works, more 
than a Century has passed, they have nothing yet un- 
couth or obsolete.—He who writes much will not easily 
escape a Manner: such a recurrence of particular Modes 
as may be easily noted. Dryden is always another and 
the same: he does not exhibit a second time the same 
Elegancies in the same form, nor appear to have any Art 
other than that of expressing with Clearness what he 
thinks with vigour. His Style could not easily be imi- 
tated, either seriously or ludicrously: for, being always 
equable, and always varied. it has no prominent or dis- 
criminative Characters.—The Beauty who is totally free 
from Disproportion of Parts and Features cannot be ridi- 
culed by an over-charged Resemblance.” — Johnson's | 
Life of Dryden, &c. 

N.B.—I quote from a very common 12mo. ed. | 
of 1793. One must include among his Prefaces | 
some of “ the Pages devoted to his Patrons,” i. e. | 
Dedications ; which make quite as good amends | 
for their over-praise of others as Johnson says | 
atones for self-praise in the Prefaces. Paratnrna. 





RICHARD HOOKER. 
(2™ S. xi. 45.) 
ON THE FIRST EDITION OF THE “ ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY,” 
Book 5. 

I beg to follow up the subject in question, as 
I undertook to do in my notice of the first edition 
of the first four books, inserted in “ N. & Q.” 

My copy of the 5th book, as also that at the 
Bodleian Library, is bound up with the first edi- | 
tion of the first four books, and exactly corre- 
sponds with it in form, paper, and type. 

“ That second portion” (to use Mr. Keble’s 
words, Preface to Hooker's Works, p. ix.), “ con- 
taining the fifth book alone, came out,-as is well 
known, in 1597, altogether in the same form as 
its predecessors. It seems to have excited great 
and immediate attention.” The title-page is as 
follows : — 


“Of 
The Lawes 
of Ecclesiasticall 
Politie. 
The fift Booke. 
By Richard Hooker. 
London. 
Printed by John Windet, dvvelling at Povvle’s 
Wharfe, at the sign of the Crosse Keves, and 
are there to be soulde. : 
1597.” 


Then follows the “ Epistle Dedicatorie to the 
Most Reverend Father in Gop, my verie good 
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Lord,” &c., and the notice of “ Matter contained 
in this fift Booke,” with the slight difference be- 
tween the text in the original and in Mr. Keble’s 
edition, that in the former the paragraph, “ Of 
their fourth Assertion,” &c., heads the Book itself 
instead of the table of matter, which precedes it. 

The treatise contains 270 pages, exceeding by 
60 the size of the first four books together, and 
ends with this address “ to the Reader : — 

“ Have patience with me for a small time, and by the 
helpe of Almightie Gop I will pay the whole. Faults 
escaped in the printing of this part, especially these en- 
suing, need amendment,” 

A few errata succeed, with the word Finis; 
which, I may observe, does not occur at the end 
of the fourth book, nor of any one previous. I 
would not build too much on this single word; 
but, considering that the author had prefixed a 
Catalogue of eight books to the volume containing 
the first four, and no “ Finis” appears there, its 
occurrence here may argue a certain degree of 
completeness, as prevailing in his mind at the 
time. 

I will only add that in the title-page of my 
copy of the first four books, there is written, in 
MS. at the corner, “Usque huc Jehovah!” 
There is something so solemn and peculiar in the 
language, as connected with the publication of a 
work, confessedly incomplete (so much so, indeed, 
as to have a table of eight books, though only 
four appear) — something so like the spirit of 
Hooker himself, acknowledging progress only, 
not completion, that I should feel much obliged 
to any of your readers, who could send me a 
fac-simile of Hooker's own writing, that I may 
compare it, and see whether I may not possess his 
autograph. I can suggest no other meaning to 
the solemn words, as accounting for their intro- 
duction. Francis TRENcu. 

Islip, near Oxford. 





Some readers of “ N. & Q.” may conclude from 
a recent notice of the first edition of Hooker's 
great work, that the book is one of extreme ra- 
rity. It is not a common book; yet it is not of 
great rarity. Not long since I had three copies 
in my own possession, and I have seen a consi- 
derable number. In all the cases, the first edi- 
tion of Book V. was appended to the four books. 

The 2nd edition of the four books is of much 
greater farity. When Mr. Keble published his 
Ist edition, he had not seen the 2nd edition of the 
four books, which came out in 1604; he merely 
mentioned its existence on the authority of Wood. 
I wrote to him mentioning a copy in my posses- 
sion, and he alludes to it in a note in his 2nd edi- 
tion. 

In appearance, this book is very much like the 
former edition. The page is of the same size, but 
the volume contains one page more than the for- 
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mer. Spencer's preface calls it the 2nd edition. 
Like the Ist edition the title mentions eight books 
Though I have seen many copies of the Ist edi- 
tion, yet I do not remember more than three of 
the 2nd. With these the 5th book was joined. 

In the edition of the four books of 1604, Hooker's 
notice, with scarcely any variation, is retained by 
Spencer before his own list of errata. In short, the 
two books are so similar in appearance, that the 
late Mr. Rodd, of whom I purchased my copy, 
considered it to be the Ist edition with a new title. 
Such was his impression from his recollection of 
the appearance of the lst edition. Until this copy 
turned up, the edition seems not to have been 
noticed. Undoubtedly many copies exist, though 
I have not seen more than three. Still the book 
must be much more rare than the Ist edition. 

The 3rd edition of the four books, and the 2nd 
of the 5th book appeared in 1611. This had not 
been seen by Mr. Keble when his 1st edition was 
published. 

At a sale at Puttick’s, in December, a copy of 
Hooker, with the date 1604, appeared in the cata- 
logue. The book, however, turned out to be the 
edition of 1632, with the title of 1604 inserted. 

The late Mr. Pickering was anxious to collect 
all the editions of Hooker's works. In 1847 he 
wrote to me about the edition of 1604 in conse- 
quence of Mr. Keble’s note. He had the Ist 
edition, and the 3rd of 1611, but not the 2nd of 
1604. 

A curious circumstance may be mentioned re- 
lative to the Ist edition of Field’s work “Of the 
Church.” It was printed by ‘ Humfrey Lownes 
for Simon Waterson, 1606.” The title mentions 
five books, though only four are given. The list 
of errata is preceded by a notice in words nearly 
similar to those which had been adopted by 
Hooker and Spencer. In the same year another 
edition was published, in which the errata are 
corrected. Both have the same date, and the 
same number of pages; yet no two pages in the 
two books agree in all particulars. By those who 
have not seen the Ist edition, the 2nd may be 
mistaken for it. Lownes’s name does not appear 
on the title of the 2nd edition. 

Tuomas LATupury. 

Bristol. 





MODERN APOCRYPHAL APOCALYPSE. 


It may reassure those whose nerves have been 
unstrung, by recent apocalyptic announcements, 
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to be informed that the prophetic speculations of | 


men, now-a-days, are only reproductions of the 


offsprings of similar brains in by-gone years. | 


If Mz. Darwin were to turn his attention to the 
investigation of the origin of that species of pro- 
phecy, he might make an interesting book of the 
theme. As for me, I do not intend to indulge in 


' 
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a categorical catena of all the fitful, spasmodic, 
and spurious revelations which were pretended to 
since the days of the Apostles — or indeed, since 
the day that was said by Him, who spoke as never 
man spake: “If any man shall say unto you, Lo 
here or there, believe it not.” I am content with 
a note on the first furor of the kind, in this 
country since the Reformation. 

In the days of James I., Sir Henry Finch, the 
then great lawyer, published his startling work, 
The World's Great Restauration ; or, Calling of the 
Jews. This was 240 years ago. The following 
note, from the pen of a celebrity of the day, de- 
serves a place in your valuable weekly repository. 
It gives a fair idea of the great sensation which 
Finch’s Apocryphal Apocalypse (a copy of which 
is not to be found even in the library of the 
British Museum) created at the time. 

“ Mr. Joseph Mede to Mr. Stuteville, 
“ April 17, 1621. 

“ I have seen Sir Henry Finch, who has published The 
World's Great Restauration ; or, Calling of the Jews, and 
with them of all Nations and Kingdoms of the Earth, to the 
Faith of Christ. I can not see but for the main of the 
discourse I might assent unto him. God forgive me if it 
be a sin, but 1 have thought so many a day. But the 
thing which touches his Majesty in this point is which I 
will write out for you verbatim : ‘ The Jews and all Israel 
shall return to their land and antient seats, conquer their 
foes, have their soil more fruitful than ever. They shall 
erect a glorious church in the land of Judah itself, and 
bear rule far and near. We need not be afraid to aver 
and maintain that one day they shall come to Jerusalem 


| again; be kings and chief monarchs of the earth; sway 


and govern all, for the glory of Christ that shall shine 
amongst them.’ And this is it Lactantius saith, lib. vii. 
chap. 15.: * The Roman name (J will speak it because it 
must one day be) shall be taken from the earth, and the 
empire shall return to Asia ; and again shail the East bear 
dominion, and the West be in subjection.’ In another place, 
‘Ashur* and Egypt, all these large and vast countries 
shall be converted to Christ; the chief sway and sove- 
reignty remaining with the Jews. All nations shall 
honour them.’ The King says he shail be a pure King, 
and he is so auld that he can not tell how to do his 
homage at Jerusalem.” 

According to Sir Henry Finch and Mr. Joseph 
Mede, The World's Great Restauration was posi- 
tively to have taken place in the course of the 
seventeenth century. What has taken place since 
then, in the East and the West, is now written in 
the chronicles of those kingdoms. The apocry- 
phal seers of the seventeenth century, as the sons 
of the Prophets of this century, lost sight of Matt. 
xxiv. 14. Hence their saying: “Lo here, or 
there.” Believe them not. 

Mosgs Marcouioutn, LL.D., Ph. D. 





Minor Potes. 


A Paratrer with A Morar. — The following 
curious narrative from Herodotus is very appli- 


{* Asia, in The Court and Times of James the First, 
vol. ii. p. 250., where this letter is printed.—Ep. ] 
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cable to the present state of things in reference to 
the claim set up for fugitive slaves :— 

“Pactyas having heard that the army which had 
marched against him was close at hand, in consternation 
fled for refuge to Cuma. 

“ Magnus therefore despatched messengers to Cuma, 
commanding them to deliver up Pactyas; but the Cu- 
means, after deliberation, decided on making reference to 
the god in Branchida; for there was an oracle there, 
established of old time, which all the Ionians and olians 
were in the habit of consulting. (Now this place is in 
Milesia, northward of the haven Panormus.) 

“The Cumeans there having sent deputies to Bran- 
chida, asked what they should do about Pactyas, so as to 
please the gods. To this question of theirs the response 
of the oracle was ‘to give up Pactyas to the Persians.’ 
When the Cumzans heard this repeated, they eagerly 
set themselves to deliver him up; but though the multi- 
tude was eagerly set upon this, Aristodicus, the son of 
Heraclides, discrediting the oracle, or thinking that the 
deputies were not telling the truth, prevented the Cu- 
means from doing this thing, until at least other depu- 
ties should go to put the question about Pactyas a second 
time, and Aristodicus was one of them. On their arrival 
at Branchida, Aristodicus, in the name of all, consulted 
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edition of schylus’s Agamemnon, I was surprised 
at the aptness of the editor’s English illustrations; 
but on v. 291. I met with a reference which puz- 
zled me. It was this: “So Shakespeare im Kd. 
nig Jacob : ‘ the red and bearded fires’"” I never 
heard of Shakspeare’s King James, and thought it 
remarkable that a German editor of Eschylus 
should be the first to disinter it. But some time 


after, looking through the illustrative quotations 





the god, submitting the question in these terms: ‘O | 


King, there came to us a suppliant, Pactyas the Lydian, 
flying from a violent death at the hands of the Persians; 
and they demand him from us (for torture), requiring us 
to deliver him up; and we, though affrighted by the 
power of the Persians, have not hitherto dared to give 
him up, until it be expressly declared to us by thee what 
we should do.” On these words he submitted the ques- 
tion, and the god again gave the same answer, command- 
ing them to give up Pactyas to the Persians. Thereupon 
Aristodicus, of forethought, acted in this manner. Walk- 
ing round about the temple, he drove out the sparrows 
and all the other kinds of birds which had built their 
nests in the temple, and while he was doing this it is said 
that a voice issued from the innermost shrine, addressing 
Aristodicus, and in these words: *‘ Most impious of men, 
how darest thou to do these things? ‘Tearest thou my 
suppliants out of the temple?’ And Aristodicus, without 
being at a loss for a moment, thereupon said, ‘O King, 
dost thou fly to the rescue of thy suppliant, and at the 


same time command the Cumeans to give up this sup- | 


pliant?’ And at that he (the god) again replied in these 
words: * Ves, J do command it, in order that, having done 
the impious deed, ye might the sooner be destroyed, 30 as 
never more to come to the oracle about the giving up of 


suppliants.’”— Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 157. 
r. A. D. 


Earty Anxusion to Hamiet.— Amongst the 
innumerable Hamlet Notes bas the following been 
noted ? — 

“QO most unhappie Hamlet, country shire 

Where such uniust Justice have the governance.” 
Pedlar’s Prophecie, 1595. 

The word Hamlet is in italic, with capital H. 
Was the reference intended by the author, or was 
the compositor’s head running on the play he had 
seen? Should there not be a note of exclamation 
after Hamlet ? G. H. K. 


ScuNerpewin AND SuaxsPeARe.—Perhaps some 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” may be amused at 
the following plagiarism : — 

Some time ago, using Schneidewin's excellent 


appended to Mr. Blew’s translation of the Aga- 
memnon, I solved the mystery. Mr. Blew quotes, 
“the sad and bearded fires” (through Mr. Mit- 
ford), from King James's Poems! i. e. from the 
poet-king of Scotland. 

So far as I have observed, all Schneidewin’s 
English quotations are taken from Mr. Blew, 
without a word of acknowledgment. S.C. 


Currouvs Entry 1n Tue, Recister or St. 
Oxave’s, Jewry, Lonpon,— May I ask the mean- 
ing of the following ? : — 


“1591. Memé that I William Corsse and Mary Corsse 
do here, in the pish of S*. Olive in the Jury in London, 
this present day, being the 2¢ day of May, a.p. 1591, in 
the presence of us whose names are here underwritten, 
Willingly, Freely, and Voluntarily give our son Pasfeld 
Corsse unto John Callcock, of London, Grocer, as freely as 
it pleased Almighty God to give him unto us, the 14% 
day of Feby. 1586, being Ash Wednesday, he being five 
years old and better, and having been with y® said John 
Calleock now one year. And we promise further not to 
have to do with our said son Pasfield during the life of 
the said John Callcock, otherwise than to be humble pe- 
titioners unto Almighty God for the health of our said 
dear son and the prosperity of John Callcock, his said 
master. And in witness of the truth unto these premises 
we have putt our hands the day and year above said, 
viz., 

“ William Corse, Mary Corse, 
W™. Davies, Vicar, 
Nych*. Cokson, W™. Perie.” 

Among the burials in the same parish register 
occur those of 

“ Mr. John Calcoke, Grocer, June 15, 1598. 

“Mr. William Pery, deputy of the Ward, Jany. 19, 
1612.” 

Crericus R. 

“He was cor Str. Perer’s Fincers.” — A 
contemporary inquires the meaning of this phrase. 
If he will refer to that extraordinary book, the 
folio edition of Johnson's Lives of Highwaymen 
and Pirates, in the life of Dick Low (p. 384.), he 


| will find the explanation : 


“ But as he grew up in years, his Statufr]je made him 
past those exercises which they call the Morning, Noon, 
or Night Sneak, which is privately sneaking into Houses 
at any of those times, and carrying off what comes to 
hand; for all’s Fish that comes to Net with them, who 
are termed Saint Peter’s children, as having every finger 
a fish hook.” 


A similar expression is found in the Life of 
Avery, page 408. A.A. 


Poets’ Corner, 
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KNIGHTS STILL CALLED “ MAsTeR. 
circumstance perfectly well known to those who 
are conversant with the letters and literature of 
the sixteenth century, that the most eminent 


statesmen and others, as Sir Thomas More, or Sir | 


William Cecill, and generally all knights, are con- 
tinually mentioned as M. More or M. Cecill, 7 
Master More or Cecill, &c., after they had re- 
ceived the dignity of knighthood. On the other 
hand, some writers, from an ignorance of this fact, 
have founded erroneous arguments upon a knight 
not having his proper title given to him. The 
following jest, which is probably older than the 
book from which I have copied it, may serve to 
fix the truth in the minds of historical students :— 
“One asked why Ladyes called their husbands Master 
such a one and Master such a one, and not by their titles 
of knighthood, as Sir Thomas, Sir Richard, Sir William, 
&c.? It was answered, that, though others called them 
by their titles, as Sir William, Sir Thomas, &c., yet it 
was fit their wives should Master them.” — Conceits, 
Clinches, Flashes, and Whimzies, published in 1639, and re- 
printed by J. O. Halliwell in 1860. 
JouHN GoveH NicHo.Ls. 





Queries, 
THE GIPSY LANGUAGE. 
N. & Q.” 


As some readers of “ } have written to 


ask me several questions concerning the nature of 


the gipsy language, the following list of words 
will serve to show its resemblance to the Hindus- 
tani. For farther particulars see Grellmann’s 
Versuch iiber die Zigeuner, and Borrow’s Spanish 
Zincal : — 


English Gipsy Hindustani. 


Bokolo, hungry. Bbukéa. 
Bokoro, sheep. Bakra. 
Boro, great. Bara. 

Chick, tilth. Chark. 


Chiv, tongue. Jibh. 
Dik, to see. Dekhna. 
Docker, to pain, hurt. Dukbna. 


Laje, shame, Laj. 
Mona, to beg Mangna. 
Nok. nose. Nak. 
Pani, water. Pani. 
Pookher, to call, tell, &c. Pukdérna 
Pulch, to ask. Prichbna. 
Reup, silver. Rupa. 

Soc nakye, gold. Sona. 
Soon, to smell. Stinghné, 
Shoon, to hear. Sunna, 


Fog, fire. Ag. 

The above words are taken from my vocabulary, 
collected entirely by myself from me mbers of the 
race, and consisting of nearly 700 pee _W ith a 
little trouble and he Ip from readers of “ N. & Q.” 
my dictionary might be considerably increased. 
Answers to the follow ing questions are re quired :— 

1. Are you acqu: ainted with any of the race; 
if so, what are their names, and where do they 
principally reside ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


"It is a| 2 


| an honest man ! 
| copy of the inseriy tion. 


| 
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Can you give me any information concerning 
the Kirk Yetholm gang ? 
3. Wanted information re specting the gipsies 
residing in and near London. ' 
4. Wanted lists of gipsy words collected, not 
fré m books, but from true gipsies. 
. Wanted any information whatever respecting 
the race, Barn C. Smarr. 


Anonymous. — Who is author of The 
of Tuscany, and The Heir of Innes? Two trage- 
dies. London. 1822? I think I have seen it 
somewhere stated that the author’s name was 


Wright. x 


PorTRAITS OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF ARMAGH.— 
If I mistake not, portraits of many of the Arch- 
bishops of Armagh are preserved in the archie- 
piscopal palace, near that city. Can you, or any 
one of your readers, give me a list? A few par- 
ticulars of size, puinter’s name, &c., would be very 


Count 


desirable. ABHBA. 
Lapy Bories, A BARONETESS IN HER OWN 
Ricut.— 


“Of Lady Bolles many strange stories are told. She 
was the founder of a charity at Wakefield, and alsoa 
benefactor of Sandal and Heath. She was created Baron- 
etess in her own right in 1635, and lies buried in Ledsham 
Church, where a full length white marble monument 
represents her dressed in her shroud. The villagers say 
that Lady Bolles expressly ordered the room in whic h 
she died to be walled up, which chamber so remained 50 
years, but having been opened, the old lady has ‘ walked’ 
ever since.” —Archa@ologist, 186. 

Are there other instances of ladies being raised 
to the dignity of a baronetess ? E. H. A 


Connrer or Messina.— Lord Byron says of 
Porson, when at Cambridge: “I saw him once go 
away in a rage, because nobody knew the name 
of the ‘ Cobbler of Messina,’ insulting their ignor- 
ance with the most vulgar terms of reprobation” 
( Works, by Moore, vol. iv. p. 85.) My ignorance 
is also liable to insult, for I know not the name of 
that distinguished cobbler. Will any one kindly 
tell me ? * Mazacn. 


Errraru 1x Newrort Cuvurcnyarp, Isie or 
Wicut.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q” oblige me 
with a copy of an epit iph I saw a few years since 
on a tombstone in Newport churchy: urd, in the 
Isle of Wight, but of which (contrary to Capt: ain 
Cuttle’s advice) 1 did not make a note at the 
time? The purport of it, as I we ll remember, is, 
that though the person buried had been for a 

considerable number of years (more than half a 
century) in the revenue-service, he lived and died 
I am anxious to have an exact 
ABHBA,. 





* The story of this Draconian cobbler is printed in the 
Gent. Mag., xiii, 650., but his name is not given.—Eb. ] 
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Froiics or THE JuDGEs IN THE OLDEN ‘Time.— 


“Saturday, Feb. 2. Being Candlemas Day, there was 
a grand entertainment at the Temple Hall for the Judges, 
Serjeants-at-Law, &c. The Prince of Wales was there 
incog , the Lord Chancellor, Earl of Macclesfield, Bishop of 
Bangor, and several persons of quality. Mr. Baker was 
Master of the Ceremonies, and received all the company. 
At night there was a comedy acted by the company of 
his Majesty’s Revels, from the theatre in the Haymarket, 
called Love for Love, and the societies of the Temple pre- 
sented the comedians with 50/. The ancient ceremony of 
the judges, Sc. dancing round our coal fire, and singing an old 
French song, was performed with great decency.” — Gent. 
Mag. (Feb. 1734) iv. 103. 

Was this the last occasion of the judges “ danc- 
ing” and “singing?” and what was the “old 
French song, performed with great decency ” ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The writing is not very easy to decipher, except 


EK. H. A. | 


Gites Greens, M.P.—In addition to other 
Queries which have appeared in pages of “N. & 
Q.” respecting various members of the Greene 
family, I request to ask for any information 


about Giles Greene, who was M.P. for Corfe | 


Castle, 3rd (15 & 16) Car. L, and at the same time 
was steward to Sir Jobn Banks, Chief Justice of 
England. Hi. T. Extacomse. 
Clyst St. George. 
Gonporas. — When was the law passed, by 
which all gondolas in Venice were obliged to be 
covered with black ? 


' 


to those accustomed to the style of handwriting of 
that date, and the different formation of conso- 
nants from the present day. 

Can any of your readers give me information 
about Johannes Hordus, or his metrical history ? 
and whether it has ever been published or alluded 
to in any of our printed histories ? 

Tuomas E. Winnineton, 

“ Mercuants Apventurers.” — Reference is 
desired to publications respecting the “ Merchants 
Adventurers” at Antwerp from 1525 to 1535; 
particularly any records or journals of their trans- 
actions. I.L.G 


Portraits or Lorp Nortu anp Orners. — It 
will be highly gratifying to me to ascertain, 
through the medium of your valuable paper, the 
title of the work for which the following portraits 
were engraved by my late father: George IIL, 
Marquis of Townshend, by Reynolds; Earl of 
Guilford (Lord North), by Dance; and John, 
Earl of Bute, by Ramsay. The size of the en- 
gravings is four inches by three. As I am making 
a collection of all my father’s engravings, I am 
exceedingly anxious to obtain the above informa- 
tion; and also to know whether there are any 


| more portraits in the work engraved by him. 


F. L. | 
| 


Gowns or Doctors or Mepicine.—lIt is stated | 


that the black gown worn by doctors of laws at 
Oxford and Cambridge was originally copied from 
that worn by doctors of laws of the University of 
Bologna, the great law university in the Middle 
Ages. Is there any reason to suppose that the 
gown worn by doctors of medicine is in like 


versity ? J.H 

Heravpic Query.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents favour me with the name and some 
particulars of the family whose armorial bearings 
are,—Arms, Parted per pale. Dexter coat, Sable, 
on a bend argent, three crosses pattée fitchée ; 
gules, a crescent for a difference. Sinister coat, 
Gules, a saltire or, charged with another, vert. 
Crest, A long cross between two eagles’ wings 


expanded ? G. A. 


Horpus, “ Historta Quatvuor Recum An- 
eiix.”— There is an old MS. in the library at 
Stanford Court with this title-page, “ Historia 
Quatuor Regum Angliw. Heroico Carmine, auc- 
tore Johanne Hordo, Medico.” It contains. 158 
pages, folio, written on both sides. The kings al- 
luded to are Edward LV., Edward V., Richard IIL, 
and Henry VII. The description is in Latin hex- 
ameter verse; and there is a Latin prose dedi- 
cation, “ Ornatissimo viro Gulielmo Cecilio, equiti 
clarissimo,” &c., the date of which is Oct. 1562. 


Tuomas H. Cromex. 
Wakefield. 


Famity or Peacocks. —I am desirous of ob- 
taining some information concerning a family 
named Peacocke, residing in or near the city of 
Durham at the beginning of the last century. I 
am myself only able to state with certainty that 
a Mr. Francis Peacocke was a gentleman of large 


2 Y Ladi ‘e | fortune in the county of Durham before the year 
manner copied from some foreign (Italian?) uni- | 


| and strongly attached to the Stuarts. 


1715. 

Both he and his wife were Roman Catholics, 
Mr. Pea- 
cocke, having raised a troop of horse, joined the 
Pretender James under the Earl of Derwent- 
water. After the failure of James's expedition, 
Mr. Peacocke escaped to France, and his estates 
were of course confiscated. 

I should also like to know to whom Mr. Pea- 
cocke was married, and if to a lady of large 
fortune and high family. 

I should feel obliged by the mention of any 
books likely to give information, such as Lists of 
Durham gentry, genealogies of county families 
of the last century, heralds’ visitations of that 
period, or lists of sequestrations for the rebellion 
of 1715. B. A. O. 


Mr. Witriam Prowtina. — In the year 1794 
died, William Prowting, Esq., aged eighty-six ; at 
that time an eminent physician in Tower Street, 
London. I should be glad, if possible, to find out 
whom he married. He was a great benefactor to, 
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if not the actual founder of, 
for lunatics ; of which institution he, for m: any 
years, held the office of Treasurer, and there is a 
good portrait of him (by Romney) in the Com- 
mittee Room of the Hospital. He was a native of 
Hampshire ; but although there are constant en- 
tries relating to the Prowting family in the 
ter of their native parish of Chawton, from the 
year 1663, there is no reference to the marriage 
of this gentleman, who was probably married in 
London. It may assist his identity, if I mention 
that his grand-daughter married Robert Tindal, 
Esq., father of Sir Nicholas Tindal, Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, 1829. H. L. J. 


regis- 


“Tne Rirrmeister’s Bupeet.”—Could you or 
any of your correspondents kindly inform me 
where it is possible to get a copy of The Ritt- 
meister’s Budget, a book of German legends? I 
am ignorant of the names of the author and pub- 
lisher, and also of its date. A.C 


Joun Rocers tHe Marian Proromartyr. — 
Bishops Bale and Tanner mention, among other 
published writings of this person, the following : 
“Historiam a Condito Mundo, ” “Conciones per 
annum,” “In Evangelium Joannis,” “ Lectiones 
in Paulum,” “ Ad suos Pareecianos,” 
Melancthonis,” “ Locos Communes ejusdem,” “In 
Danielem quoque, ”" “et alia plura Germanorum 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


St. Luke’s Hospital | 


something like it. 


* Homelias | 


opuscula.” Can any one inform me where all or | 
any of these works may be found, either in public 
or private libraries ? d.L. C. 


Russtan Fisu.—In a book entitled — 

“The Voyages and Bae ls of the Ambassadors sent 
by Frederick Duke of Holstein to the Great Duke of 
Muscovy, and the King of Persia. Begun in the year 
MDCXXXut. and finish’d in MDCXXXIX. containing a com- 
pleat history of Muscovy, Tartary, Persia, and other adja- 
cent countries, with several publick Transactions reaching 
near the Present Times; in vii. Books. Written origin- 
ally by Adam Olearius, Secretary to the Embassy. 


Faithfully rendered into English, by John Davies of 
Ki dwelly. [he Second Edition, Corrected, London. 
1669,” 

mention is made of several fish found in the 
Volga. Could any of your readers favour me with 


? 


the names by which they are now known ¢ 

In Book iv. p. 123. 

“Tn this place, we saw a Fisherman, who coming elose 
by our Ship-side, took a Bieluga, or white fish, which was 
above 8 foot long, and above 4 foot broad. It was some- 
what like a Sturgeon, but much whiter, and had a wider 
mouth,” 


Book iv. p. 124.:— 


“In the evening, a certain fisherman brought us a 
kind of fish which we had never seen before. The Mus~- 
covites called it 7'ziberika, and it was above 5 foot long, 
with a long and broad snout, like the Bill of a wild Drake, 
and the body full of black and white spots, like the Dogs 
of Poland, but much more regular, unless it were about 
the Belly, where it was all white,” 
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Book iv. p. 144. 

“ Certain it is, that there may be seen in those parts 
(the Caspian Sea) a certain kind of fish, which they call 
Naka, that is, Glutton ; which hath a very short nose, and 
the head as it were within the Belly, having a round Tail, 
and being 7 or 8 foot in breadth, and not much less in 
length. It fastens itself with the Tail to Fishermen’s 
Boats, and if they be not very careful, overturns them.” 

The Bieluga is said to treat boats in the same 
style. Any information with regard to these fish 
would much oblige Lipya. 


Op Batiap on Jang Seymour.—The accom- 
panying ballad, evidently referring to Jane Sey- 
mour, was frequently sung by an illiterate under 
nursemaid in the hearing of a friend of mine, then 
a child under her care, some forty years since. I 
give it verbatim; and I send also the air to which 
it was sung, which, however, both my friend and 
myself fancy that we have heard elsewhere, or 
Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to supply verses which seem to be 
wanting between the first and second, and be- 
tween the fourth and fifth. SENESCENS. 

“ Queen Jane lies in labour 
Six weeks or more, 
Till the women were tired, 
Go see her no more. 
“Oh women, oh women, 
If women you be, 
You'll send for King Henry 
To come and see me. 
“Oh King Henry, King Henry, 
If King Henry you be, 
You'll send for the doctor 
To come and see me. 
“Oh doctor, oh doctor, 
If a doctor you be, 
You'll open my right side 
And save my baby. 


“ They church’d her, they chimed her, 
They dug her her grave; 
They buried her body 
And christen’d her babe.” 

Trinity House. — Is there not a general Par- 
liamentary Report treating upon the East India 
Company's establishment at Deptford, and the 
Trinity House Corporation charity at Deptford ? 

A. J. Dunkin, 

Dartford. 


Watkinson, CHANCELLOR oF YORK ABOUT 
1670.—I am anxious to learn any particulars 
relating to the Watkinsons of Ilkley, especially 
the branch from which Dr. Henry Watkinson, 
Chancellor of York, sprang. In Burke's History 
of the Commoners, under “ Whatton,” mention is 
made of this family, and, in a parenthesis, that 
Henry Watkinson, LL.D., Chancellor of York, 
was of the Ilkley family. I find his name no- 
where else recorded in his official capacity. How 
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is this? There was a Mr. William Watkinson, a | all old travellers in Flanders must remember for the 


silk mercer, about 1720-30, who was descended | 
from the Doctor, using the same arms, viz., Quar- 
terly argent and azure, on a bend, gules, three 
roses of the first, and holding the grant of this 
coat bestowed on the Chancellor, w ith other family 
relics which have been handed down to members 
of his family. 

I wish to find out whose son Doctor Henry 
Watkinson was; what children he had; where he 
was buried; and the connecting link or links be- 
tween him and the above-named William Wat- 
kinson. E. J. Roperrs. 


Sir Rosert Witson. — The Rerue des Deux 
Mondes of the 1éth ult. reviews Sir Robert Wil- 
son’s recently published Narrative of Events. In | 
introducing Sir Robert to the public, the writer 
states that, in the disguise of a Cossack orderly, 
Sir Robert had been present at the celebrated | 
interview between Napoleon and the Emperor 
Alexander, that took place on the raft on the Nie- 
men. Can any of your correspondents inform | 
me on what authority this statement rests? and, 
also, whether the Emperor Alexander was himself 
aware of Sir Robert’s being present ? W. H. 


Queries with Answers. 


Eccentric Travetter.—I have somewhere 
heard, or read, of an Englishman who went abroad 
with the design of taking an extensive tour on 
the Continent, but who was diverted from his 
purpose by finding himself so comfortable on 
board a certain canal-boat, or trekschuit, in Hol- 
land or Belgium, that he went no further; pre- 
ferring to be a daily passenger in the boat, which 
went and returned between certain limits on al- 


ternate days. When and where was this, if there 
is any truth in the story ? B. M 

[There is more than one version of this story, which 
we believe to be founded on fact. It seems to be agreed 


gentleman started on his intended tour in 1815, 
the year of the battle of Waterloo; that he landed at 
Ostend with the design of pushing on to Brussels, and 
that the canal-boat which arrested his progress was one 
that plied between Bruges and Ghent; starting one day | 
at Ghent, and the other at Bruges. According to one | 
account which we have heard, the individual in question 
went abroad not merely to see foreign lands, but in the 
hope of meeting with illustrious personages and distin- 
guished characters, which will account for his making 
for Brussels in 1815, Finding, however, that on board 
the trekschuit he not only fell in with many persons worth 
meeting, but had the opportunity of sitting down with 
them to the table d’hite, he thought he could not do better, 
and went backwards and forwards, never getting farther 
than Ghent. It will be seen, however, by the following 
extract, that Mr. Thackeray gives a somewhat different 
version of the story : — 


that the 


“ The famous regiment . . . . was drafted in canal- | 
boats to Bruges and Ghent, thence to march to Brussels. | 
Jos accompanied the ladies in the public boats; the which 


| ing to chap. i. runs thus: 


luxury and accommodation they afforded. So prodi- 
giously good was the eating and drinking on board these 
sluggish but most comfortable vessels, that there are 
legends extant of an English traveller, who, coming to 
Belgium for a week, and travelling in one of these boats, 
was so delighted with the fare there, that he went back. 
wards and forwards from Ghent to Bruges perpetually 
until the railroads were invented, when he drowned him- 
self on the last trip of the passage-boat.” — Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, 1853, p. 223. (chap. xxvii.) 

Possibly the attraction may have been partly the com- 
pany, partly the table. We never heard of the final 
catastrophe. 

Joun Niper. —I possess a small early printed 
volume, quarto in size, of which I am unable to 
find an account in any modern catalogues, the 
title of which runs thus: Jneipit Manuale Confes- 
sorum Venerabilis Magistri Johannis Nider (in the 
colophon Nyder) Sacre theologie professoris or- 
dinis predicatorum. The printing is of a very 
early character, apparently of the latter part of 
the fifteenth century; and there is an Index of 
subjects, occupying twelve pages of manuscript. 

Wanted, some account of the author ? 

Frepericx G. Ler, F.S.A. 

Fountain Hall, Aberdeen. 

{ John Nider, a German, of the Order of Friars Predi- 
cant, Inquisitor in Germany, flourished in the University 
of Vienna, and was one of its deputies at the Council of 
Basil. He died at Nuremberg in 1438, For notices of 
two editions of his Manuale Confessorum, 4to., see Dib- 
din’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, iii. 430—432.; and for a 
list of his _ r works, Du Pin’s Ecclesiastical Writers, 
iii, 62. ed, 1724, and Bodleian Catalogue. } 


Joun Vicars. — Who was John Vicars, whose 
translation of Virgil's £neid was published in 
1632? Was he connected with a family of that 
name at Scansby, near Doncaster; and is any- 
thing known of that family further than what is 
contained in Hunter's short notice in his South 
Yorkshire ? J. H.C. 

[Anthony Wood attributes the translation of Virgil's 
E-neid, 8vo., 1632, to the notorious John Vicars, one of 
the fiercest polemics of the seventeenth century, who, 
savs Foulis, “ could out-scold the boldest face in Billings- 
gate, espec i ally if kings, bis hops, organs, or May- -poles, 
were to be the “objec ts of his zealous indignation.” He is 
also thus gibbeted in Hudibras : 

“ Thou, that with ale, or viler bas teen, 
Didst inspire Withers, Prynn, and Vickars.” 

Vicars was born in London in 1582, and descended 
from the family of Vicars in Cumberland. He died in 
1652, aged 72. Vide Wood's Athena (Bliss), iii. 308.] 


‘Beams or Licur.”—Can you give me any 
information about the little work which I presume 
bears the above title. The title-page is gone, 
and part of the preface; but how much of the 
latter I cannot say, as it is unpaged. The head- 
“Some Beams of Light, 
broke forth in a former Age, and now of Use for 
the Resolving a Case of Conscience of present 
Importance.” There is a list of “Contents” at 
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the end of the book in the form of ten chapters, 
commencing with ‘‘ The Usefulness of Catechizing, 
and the Prejudice to the People for want of it.” 
Groree Lioyp. 
‘This work is entitled, “‘ Beames of Former Light, dis- 
covering how Evil it is to Impose doubtfull and disput- 
ible formes or practises upon Ministers: especially under 
the penalty of Ejection for Non-conformity unto the 
ame: as also something about Catechizing.” London, 
1660, small 8vo. It was published anonymously, but 
was written by Philip Nye, a Nonconformist, born 1596 ; 
lied 1672. See an account of him in Chalmers’s Biog 
Dictionary. | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Loor.— What is the origin and exact meaning | 


of the word loot, which now so often meets us in 
the daily papers ? ’, 

[The word is East-Indian: “Lut, Hi, &c., 
plunder, robbery, pillage” (Wilson’s Glossary). There 
are several words of the same family, as Lutai, plunder ; 
Luti, a plunderer, &c. ) 


Loor, 


“ DisquisiTions ON SEVERAL Sussects.”—Who | 


was the author of a small volume with the fore- 
going title, of which a second edition was “ printed 
for J. Dodsley, in Pall Mall” (London, 1782) ? 
. ABHBA. 
By Soame Jenyns. } 


Replied, 
THE BATTLE OF BAUGE. 
(2 S. x. 288. 394.) 

Having in a former communication answered 
some of the inquiries of Eric, I am led to note 
some other matters relating to the battle of Baugé. 

1. In Dugdale, and some other writers, the 
name of Baugé, is fever mentioned. They tell us 


that the Duke of Clarence, being in the Castle of 


Beaufort, heard that the Dauphin’s forces were in 
the neighbourhood, and marched inconsiderately 
to meet them. The Castle of Beaufort here 
spoken of, is, if I am not mistaken, the place from 
which John of Gaunt's children by Catherine 
Swinford derived their name. Beaufort is now 
a small town in the arrondissement of Baugé. 
Dugdale in one place (Baronage, vol. ii. p. 197.) 
speaks of the field of battle as being within four 
leagues of Beaufort, and in another (vol. i. p. 552.) 
as being about four miles distant. The four 
leagues are nearer the actual admeasurement. 


The four miles I take to be the quatre lieues of 


some French chronicler done into English. 

2. The next point that I would advert to, re- 
lates to the leaders of the Scotch troops that were 
engaged on the side of the French. The Scotch 
auxiliaries were originally sent by Robert Stuart, 
Duke of Albany, the Regent, not long before his 
death (which occurred in 1419), under the com- 
mand of his second son John, Earl of Buchan, or 


as he is styled by Sandford (p. 309.), Buchqu- | 
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hanan, Heénault, however, in his Abrégé Chrono- 
logique, speaking of the battle of Baugé, says, “ Le 
Comte de Douglas, qui lui avait amené sept mille 
Ecossais, eut grande part i cette victoire, et fut 
fait connétable.” Now, from Pinkerton’s state- 
ment, it is clear that the Earl of Douglas did not 
go to France till the year after. Sandford, indeed, 
speaks of Archibald Dowglas as being at Baugé, 
but this was probably the Earl's eldest son. The 
mistake that Hénault fell into is clearly indicated 
in his list of constables, where he sets down “ Jean 
Stuart, Comte de Douglas ". from which it is 
evident that, by a strange confusion of persons, he 
moulded the Stuart and the Douglas into one. 
The inaccuracy of Hénault on this point pro- 
bably arose from the aversion entertained by the 
French nation for their foreign auxiliaries. The 
intensity of this feeling may, to a certain extent, 
be estimated from the traces of it that are to be 
found even in so recent a work as the history of 
M. Emile de Bonnechose, which, in the reign of 
Louis-Philippe, was adopted as a text-book for 
the use of the Normal schools. Speaking of 
Charles VII., the author says (vol. i. p. 238.) :— 

“ Son armée se composait d’Ecossais et de féroces Ar- 
magnacs ou Gascons, longtemps sujets de l’Angleterre; 
son e méme, le comte de Buchan, etait un Ecos- 
sais, et le roi, entouré de ces hommes farouches, parut 
prendre pendant longtemps aussi peu d’intérét que le 
peuple au succts de sa propre cause.” 


mnétable 


Another of the Scottish leaders was John Stuart 
of Darnley, ancestor of Henry Stuart of Darnley, 
the husband of Mary Queen of Scots. In 1422, 
the year after the battle of Baugé, this John 
Stuart, of Darnley, received from the Dauphin 
the Lordship of Aubigny in Berry. In the grant 
he is styled John Stuart d’Ervette ; and Pinkerton 
tells us that D’Ervette is a corruption for Darnley. 
If so, it is not the only corruption Darnley was 
subject to: for Sandford, speaking of the Duke of 
Clarence’s circlet, enriched with precious stones, 
being sold to him for 1000 angels, calls him John 
Steward of De rby. 

8. I have now a few words to say about the 
English lords that were engaged in the battle. 
Pinkerton, after stating that Clarence was the first 
slain, goes on to say that a similar fate awaited 
the Earl of Kent, the Lords Ross and Grey. Sand- 
ford, among those who fell, mentions the Earls of 
Tanqguerville and Angus, and the Lord Roos. 
Smedley, in his History of France, published by 
the Useful Knowledge Society, enumerates the 
Earl of Kime and the Earl of Ross. Now who 
were all these worthic s? 

The Lord Roos mentioned by Sandford was, no 
doubt, the Lord Ross of Pinkerton, and the Earl 
of Ross of Smedley. 

Sir John de Grey, Knt., who a few years before 
had been made Earl of Tancarville in Normandy, 
was probably the Lord Grey of Pinkerton and the 
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Ear! of Tanquerville of Sandford. But who were | 


the others ? 

Who was the Earl of Kent? On the death of 
Edmund Holland, Earl of Kent, who perished in 
Brittany in the life-time of Henry IV., the title 
became extinct ; and I do not know of its having 
been revived before the year 1462, when it was 
conferred on William Nevill. 

Who, in the English army, could be the Earl of 
Angus ? 

Who was the Earl of Kime ? 

Among those who were taken prisoners, Hume 
mentions the Earls of Somerset and Dorset. The 
Earl of Somerset he rightly describes, in a note, 
as being the grandson of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster. But with respect to the Earl of 


Dorset, he is mistaken in representing him as | 


being brother to Somerset, and as succeeding him 
in the title. Ldmund Beaufort, who succeeded 
his brother as Earl of Somerset, was not created 
Earl of Dorset till 1441. The Earl of Dorset, 
taken prisoner at the battle of Baugé, was Somer- 
set's uncle, Thomas Beaufort; 
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His herte inuyncyble to Roan he sent full mete, 

For their greate truth and stedfast great constaunce, 

His bowelles lose to Poytou for deceyudence.” 

A splendid tomb was erected at Rouen over 
the Lion King’s heart, and around it was a silver 
railing. ‘This latter was soon removed; the 
former remained till 1733, when the Chapter of 
the Cathedral pulled it down at the same time 
with other memorials of the Plantagenets. In 


| 1838 the mutilated effigy of our king was found 


| contents were, I believe, again 


better known in | 


history as Duke of Exeter, a title which, at the | 


time of the battle, he had held upwards of four 
years. MELeTEs. 


HEART BURIAL. 
(2™ S. xi. 70.) 

The custom concerning which R. S. inquires 
was in former ages very prevalent, and there have 
been not a few recent instances of its practice. 
The subject has, strange to say, met with little 
notice or elucidation from modern writers.* I 
purpose at some future time to treat on heart- 
burial at length. It may perhaps at present not 
be uninteresting to some of the readers of “ N. 
& Q.” to have a few instances of this custom put 
before them. 

It is worthy of remark that the separate burial 
of the heart, or other portions of the human body, 
has, as far as I have observed, been at all times 
far less common in England than among the Con- 
tinental nations. 

When Richard I. of England knew that he was 
at the point of death, be directed that his body 
should be buried at Fontevraud, at his father’s 
feet, and his heart at the faithful city of Rouen. 
The circumstance is thus recorded in Hardyng’s 
Chronicle : 

“ He shrove him then vnto abbots three, 
With greate sobbyng and hye contricion, 
And weepyng teares, that pitee was to see, 
Meekly asking penaunce and absolucion. 
He quethed his corpse then to be buried 
At Fount Euerard, there at hys father’s feete. 


[* See Pettigrew's Chronicles of the Tombs, pp. 249— 
260., 1857.—Ep. ] 





under the modern pavement, and with it a leaden 
coffer, containing all that remained of the heart of 
the great crusader. The box and its precious 
buried. The 
effigy is still to be seen, and is now well cared 
for.* 

The heart of Richard, King of the Romans, 
was buried at Rewley Abbey, a house of the 
Minorites at Oxford. The body of his wife Isabel 
at Beaulieu; her heart at ‘Tewksbury. The 
heart of their son Richard found a resting- place 
(A.p. 1271) in Westminster Abbey ; his body at 
Hayles.f 

Two of the Bishops of Durham have in this 
manner been doubly buried. The heart of 
Richard Poor, who ruled the diocese from 1228 
to 1237, was interred at Tarrant, in Dorsetshire, 
where he died; his body was conveyed to Dur- 
ham.{ A successor, Robert de Stickhill, whose 
episcopate extended from 1260 to 1274, died on 
his way back from the council of Lyons at 4 
castle in France, called Arbipellis. He was buried 
in a neighbouring Benedictine convent, the heart 
alone being brought to England to rest among 
his predecessors in the Chapter-house of Durbam 
Cathedral. 

The heart of our James II. was enshrined in 
an urn in the church of S. Mary of Chaillot near 
Paris. His brain in another urn of gilt bronze in 
the Chapel of the Scottish College. Both these 
urns were removed and lost during the Revolu- 
tion. In the chapel of the Scottish College are 
also buried the hearts of Maria of Modena, Queen 
of James II., and of Mary Gordon of Huntly, 
Duchess of Perth; and the intestines of Louisa 
Maria, the exiled sovereign's second daughter. A 
portion of the body of Maria Clementina Stuart, 
wife of the Pretender, is buried in the Church 
of SS. Apostoli at Rome. I believe, too, that 
the heart of Daniel O’Connell once rested in the 
church of S. Agatha, in that city.§ 

Francois Christophe Kellermann, the French 


| marshal, died — 


| 


“Le 12 Septembre, 1820, & l’age de 85 ans, apres avoir 
demandé par son testament que son cceur fat déposé dans 


* An engraving of this effigy was published in the 
Archeologia soon after its discovery. 

+ Gent. Mag. Jan. 1860, p. 11. 

t Surtees’s Durham, vol. i. p. xxviii. : 

§ Sir Geo. Head’s Rome; A Tour of many Days, yOl. ) 
p. 257. 
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———EE 
les champs de Valmy: son fils a rempli ce veu. M. 
Mahul a consacré & ce général une notice dans le pre- 
mier volume de son Annuaire nécrologique.” * 
I need not mention how — 
«.... The valiant Douglas 
On his dauntless bosom bore, 
Good King Robert’s heart — the priceless — 
To our dear Redeemer’s shore.” 

This, one of the most picturesque passages in 
the annals of chivalry, has been made famous by 
the prose of Scotland's greatest novelist and the 

“ ° > = ; 
verse of her greatest living poet. K. P. D. E. 





DONNYBROOK, NEAR DUBLIN. 
(2™ S. ix. 226.) 

Referring to the Rev. Dr. Topp's reply to 
Apapa on the derivation of “Donnybrook,” I 
would observe, that the classical student may call 
to mind another source of the etymology of the 
name, as suggested by the observations of Dr. 
Donaldson on the names of Scythian rivers. See 
his Varronianus, pp. 45, 46. 

It appears that the root Don, found in many of 
these names, signifies water, as in the name Don- 
au, or Dan-ube; these names being always cor- 
rupted in the Greek transcription. Hence the 
name Dnies-ter, Don-iester, or Danas-ter ; hence, 
too, the name Dnie-per, or Dana-paris,—the latter 
part of which gives the origin of the name Porata, 
or Pruth. The Greeks, shaping this title in the 
manner most suitable to their own usage, trans- 
versed Dana-paris into Paris-danas, or Baris- 
danas, which easily assumed its Hellenic form 
Bopuedevns, or Borysthenes. In like manner, the 
Greek Tan-ais affords us the pedigree of the name 
of the river which the Cossacks call the Donaetz, 
or Tanaetz. We further find the root Don, or 
Dan, in the Eri-danus, or Po, in Italy; in the 
Rha-danau in Russia; in the Rho-danus, or Rhone, 
in France ; and in a river Don in England. 

If it be said that the word “ brook,” the final 
syllable of the name “ Donnybrook,” plainly sig- 
nifying a small river, apparently negatives the idea 
that the prefix Don, or Donny, means only the 
same thing, water, or river, over again, we may 
reply from Dr. Donaldson, that pursuing the ana- 
logy of our own and other countries, we may 


observe that local names are often made up of 


synonymous elements, the earlier of which have 
lost their significance. Thus, the words wick, 
ham, and town, are synonymous, though belonging 
to different ages of our language; and yet we 
have such compounds as Wick-ham and Ham[p]- 
ton-wick. The words wan, beck, and water, are 
synonymous ; and yet we find a stream in the 
north of England called Wans-beck-water. The 





‘ Biographie Universelle, par F. X. de Feller, vol. vii. 
p. 103. 
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words nagara and pura, in Sanscrit, both signify 
city; and yet they combine to give to a great 
town in India the name of Nag-poor. 

We submit, therefore, that we are not destitute 
of philological grounds for believing that Donny- 
brook derives its ancient name from the full river, 


or water, known as the Dodder, which flows 
through the district. Be a Be 
Dublin. 





BEAUSEANT. 
(2° S. ix. 170. 334.; x. 458.) 

It was not until a few days ago that I was 
aware that A. A. had referred to the Roll of 
Arms in Harl. MSS. 6589, where “ Le baucent 
del temple” is given as “ dargent al chef de sable 


| a un croyz de goules passant,” and had named 


me as likely to be able to explain this blason of 
the Templars’ banner. It has been long known 
tome, but I am not so confident as to its true 
interpretation, that I can hope to respond quite 
satisfactorily to this appeal. ‘There is an obvious 
ambiguity in the language, as well as a rare use 
of the word passant. The banner should seem 
to have been originally white and black, whatever 
may have been the direction of the partition line. 
Jacques de Vitry, bishop of Acre in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, who must have 
known it well, writing of the Templars, says, 

“ Vexillum bipartitum ex albo et nigro, quod nomi- 
nant Bauceant, previum habentes: ed qudd Christi amicis 
candidi sunt et benigni; nigri autem et terribiles inimi- 
cis.” —Hist. Hierosol. cap. Ixv.) 

A little farther on he mentions their bearing a 
red cross, but not on the banner. A. A. speaks 
of the banner as generally represented per pale 
sa. and arg. We have but little contemporary 
evidence respecting it. I should have said it 
was in all probability a parallelogram of about 
two squares, the upper half black, the lower 
white. In a rude illustration, sketched, I believe, 
in the thirteenth century, of which I have a copy, 
but am not able to say now where the original is 
to be seen, the banner is per fess sa. and arg., 
which accords better with the blason in the above- 
mentioned roll. Is there not a banner in the 
sketch given by M. Paris of the device on the 
templars’ seal? Probably when the cross gu. was 
added, it was placed on the arg. only; and to 
make room for it the sa. was reduced to a chief; 
for at that time arg. a chief sa. and per fess sa, 
and arg. were not essentially different. 

The word passant I have always supposed sig- 
nified in the blason in question, that the form of 
the cross was that of the Passion, i. e. a Latin 
cross, or else a plain cross, which on a kite-shaped 
shield of that period generally had the lower limb 
considerably longer than the others. Ifthe sa. 
were reduced to a chief, the arg. would be about 
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a square and a half, a field very suitable for such 
a charge. I am disposed to think the cross did not 
extend over the chief, not because it would have 
been false heraldry, for that was not then a suf- 
ficient reason, as the arms of Jerusalem would 
now be called false heraldry being arg. and or; 
but because the gu. would not have been suflici- 
ently conspicuous on the sa. for the form of the 
cross to have been clearly visible at a little dis- 
tance or in a dim light; indeed, if the chief only 
were sa. and the cross a plain one extending over 
it, that part of the cross which was on the arg. 
would have presented the form of the Passion or 
Latin cross. 

In modern times the Passion cross is sometimes 
said to be the same as the Calvary, which is the 
Latin cross on three grades or steps; and there 
are those probably who may think this was the 
Latin cross with the ¢itulus, which is the patri- 
archal, for the Templars are sometimes said to 
have used that form of cross, but I know no good 
authority for holding that this Order restricted 
itself to any one form of cross. I am induced to 
believe that the cross in question was either the 
Latin or the plain cross, because the term croyz 
passant occurs in other parts of the Roll printed 
in Leland's Collectanea, where it is not likely to 
have meant either the Calvary or patriarchal 
cross; and, what is more to my purpose, because 
in the Roll ¢ Edw. III., printed in Collectanea 
Topog. ii. p. 320., the same term is found twice, 
and in each instance it is a plain cross in the 
coloured sketch of the arms. There, however, the 
shields are of the form usual in the fourteenth 
century, and consequently the cross has not the 
lower limb extended as it would have had on the 
long shields of the previous century. 

Of the word Baucent, Bauceant, or Beauseant 
various explanations have been suggested; but 
none of them are to me satisfactory, nor do I see 
my way to its origin or primary signification. 

W. S. W. 





PANCAKE-THROWING AT WESTMINSTER 
SCHOOL ON SHROVE TUESDAY. 
(2™* S. ix. 194.) 

A notice of the custom of throwing the pan- 
cake on Shrove Tuesday at Westminster School 
appeared in “ N. & Q.,” 1860, from a correspon- 
dent, who has fallen however into some errors. 
The subject is also mentioned in an article on 
Westminster School, which appeared in the Zilus- 
trated News of Nov. 24, 1860. I think your rea- 
ders may perhaps like to hear what the facts are 
so far as my knowledge extends. A question is 
asked in a letter printed in vol. Ix. p. 256. of the 
Gentleman's Mugazine, regarding the origin of the 
custom. To this I can find no answer in that or 
any subsequent volume There is no allusion to | 
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the custom in our Statutes, nor can I say whether 
it dates from the origin of the School or not. 

The cook's duty is to throw a pancake, of very 
substantial make, over a high bar, from which a 
curtain formerly hung, dividing the Upper School 
from the Lower. Upon his success in this feat, 
by custom, his reward depends. I am told that 
in old times a collection was made among the 
Queen's Scholars for his benefit if he succeeded, 
and that he was pelted with books if he fuailed. 
Now the latter part of the ceremony is omitted, 
and he comes to the Head Master for his fee, if 
successful. 

The boys scramble among themselves for the 
pancake as it falls. If it be caught and kept 
whole before it touches the ground, after having 
been duly thrown over the bar, the fortunate 
possessor claims, by old usage, a guinea from the 
Dean. ‘The claim is not valid if the cake has not 
been duly thrown; nor if it be torn to pieces in 
the scuffle; nor, in old times, as I am assured, if 
it had ever touched the ground. But our pre- 
sent Dean, whose generosity to the School in many 
ways claims more acknowledgment than I can 
here make, has allowed the guinea to be obtained 
from him if the cake was brought whole, even 
though it may have been won, as it generally has 
been, by a boy flinging himself upon it on the 
ground. 

There is very little on the point in Brand's 
Popular Antiquities, but perhaps some corre- 
spondent may be able to supply instances of a 
similar usage elsewhere. 

Will you permit me in conclusion to ask, 
whether any of your readers know of any pro- 
vision for the performance of Latin or English 
plays, such as exists in the Statutes of West- 
minster and of Trinity College, Cambridge, being 
found in the statutes of other cathedral or colle- 
giate foundations ? Tue Heap Master. 





Pronunciation or “ CotermpGe "—(2™ S. xi. 
69.)—J. H. asks, ‘* What is the correct pronunci- 
ation of the name Coleridge?” and, after showing 
that S. T. Coleridge made his name to rhyme 


| with “ scholarage,” says, —‘“ Here we have the 
| highest authority for a trisyllabic pronunciation. 


But with this reasoning I cannot quite agree. 
“Coleridge” is a word which does not exactly 
rhyme with any other ; and, in the passage above 
cited, S. T. C. was exerting his ingenuity to 
make something like a rhyme to his name. There 
is another couplet by him, which might have been 
quoted as authority for a slightly modified trisyl- 
labiec pronunciation; but here, in like manner, 
the writer was only trying, by stretching a point, 
to make a forced rhyme, which perhaps he had 
been defied to produce. 
“ Parry seeks the polar ridge, 
Rhymes seeks 8. T. Coleridge.” 
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What J. H. wishes to know, I presume, is 
this: If S. T. C. had been asked his name, what 
would he have said? Cole-ridge, Cdél-er-idge 
(scholarage), or Co-ler-idge (polar ridge)? A 
gentleman, who was perhaps more intimate with 
§. T. Coleridge than any one now living, informs 
me that, in ordinary conversation, the poet would 
certainly have called himself Cdle-ridge, and 
would so have pronounced the word, if he had 
been officially asked to give his name. My in- 
formant never heard the word pronounced as a 
trisyllable, either by Coleridge himself or by his 
friends. JAYDEE. 


If the evidence of a Bristolian may be considered 
of any weight, I can attest that the poet's name 
has always been pronounced by those who knew 
him intimately at Bristol, Cdleridge (Coalridge.) 
I can speak from a knowledge extending back to 
upwards of threescore years. My father was his 


intimate friend, and received from him a copy of 


his first published poems. I was perfectly fami- 
liar with all about him, and never heard him 
called otherwise than above stated. F. C. H. 


Sm Humrurey May (2" S. viii. 188.)—West- 
cote, in his account of Devonshire families, s. v. 
Hillersdon of Membsland, states that Sir Hum- 
phrey May was the son of John May, of London, by 
Mary, daughter of John Hillersdon ; who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Kirkham, of 
Blackdon, Knt. This account seems to differ 
from that given by you as above. C. J. R. 


Tue Watkinsuaws (2™ S, xi. 67.) — In re- 
ference to the Queries of J. B., I beg leave to 
state : — 

1. The death of Barbara, one of the ten daugh- 
ters named, took place at Edinburgh on the 26th 
April, 1780; of which date a notice of it appears 
in the Scots Magazine, where she is called “ Mrs. 
Barbara Walkinshaw, daughter of John Walkin- 
shaw, Esq., of Barrowfield.” It would seem from 
this that she died unmarried. 

2. On the 10th March, 1693, as will be seen 
from volume Ist of the printed Index to the Re- 
turns of Services in Scotland (voce Lanark, No. 
411.), John Walkinshaw of Barrowfield (no doubt 
the father of the ten daughters), was served heir 


to his father John Walkinshaw in the estate of 


Barrowfield, and extensive properties in Glasgow 
and its neighbourhood. 

3. It appears, from Lord Woodhouselee’s Life 
of Lord Kames, that the mother of the latter was 
a Miss Walkinshaw of Barrowfield ; and as Lord 
Kames’s birth was in 1696, it may be held as cer- 
tain that she was a sister of John Walkinshaw 
already mentioned, who was engaged in the re- 


bellion, 1715. 


4. In the same work it is stated that a sister of | 
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the lady last mentioned was married to Mr. Camp- 
bell of Succoth, who was grandfather to Sir Ilay 
Campbell, President of the Court of Session. Sir 
Ilwy’s father, the son of this Mr. Campbell, was 
the Archibald Campbell mentioned in your corre- 
spondent’s foot-note. 

5. The entry, in the Scots Magazine, 25th No- 
vember, 1780, of the death of the very old lady, 
the mother of the ten daughters, confirms the 
statement that she was then ninety-seven years of 
age; but Lord Woodhouselee states her age, at 
her death, to have been ninety. In allusion to 
her assisting her husband in his escape, his Lord- 
ship describes her as a “ remarkable woman, splen- 
dide mendax, et in omne e@vum nobilis.” 

6. Your correspondent states, that 
at one time (1730) to have lived at Carrubers, 
near Edinburgh.” Allow me to remark on this, 
that there is no place of that name near that city, 
though there is a Carribber in Linlithgowshire at 
no great distance. It seems more probable that 
the place alluded to is Carrubers Close, in Edin- 
burgh; which, as is indeed yet apparent, must 
have been a residence of the higher classes in 
1730, which was long before the New Town was 
built. It is not unlikely that the old lady lived 
there, and that the mistake has been made of 
putting Carrubers close to (i. e. near) Edinburgh, 
for “ Carrubers Close” there. G. J. 


‘‘she seems 


Covrer Corns or James II., DATED LATER THAN 
1688 (2°¢ S. xi. 13.) —I enclose notes of a few 
coins of James IL, issued after the Revolution. 
The familiar term for these is “ gun-money,” 
melted cannon having furnished materials for 


their supply : — 


1. Half-crown. Obverse, head of James, and 
inscription, IACOBVS * 11 ‘DEI * GRATIA. Reverse, 
crown and sceptres in saltire, the initials J. R. on 
either side, the inscription as given xi. 13, xxx, 
in Roman numerals, or the value of the coin in 
pence * over the crown. The date Feb. 1689. 

2. Shilling. Obverse and reverse as above. 
the value in pence, over the crown, and date Dec. 
1689. 

3. Shilling. Obverse as above. Reverse, em- 
blematic female figure, seated, bearing a harp, 
inscription HIBERNIA, 1691. This is supposed to 
be the reissue of a previous coinage, the figure on 
the reverse presenting the appearance either of 
being counter-stamped by, or obliterating, the 
crown crossed sceptres and initials already noted. 


xIl, 


* The Roman numerals above the crown express not the 
day of the m mth, but the represe ntative value of the coin in 
pence. lf W. T. will compare the dimensions of the 
coins mentioned, he will find they correspond with the 
values thus indicated, viz., half-crown, shilling, and six - 
pence. Ifthe numerals stood for the day of the month, 
this coin would read, xxx Feb, 
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4. Shilling. Obverse and reverse, the same as 
No. 2. Date, Aug. 1689. 

5. Shilling. Ditto. Date, Dec. 1689. 

All these coins are milled on the edges, and have 
the head facing to the right. Nos. 4. and 5. are 
in the Museum of the United College, St. An- 
drews ; the first three are private property. 

Anon. 

Ortentation (2™ S. xi. 76.) —I beg to sub- 
mit a few remarks on a quotation from Fergus- 
son's Handbook of Architecture, as communicated 
by Memor : — 

“The orientation of churches, by turning their altars 
towards the east, is wholly a peculiarity of the Northern 
or Gothic races: the Italians never knew or practised it.” 

This orientation has certainly been a Catholic 
ww from the apostolic times. In the 2nd 

ook of Constituliones Apostolice Clementis Ro- 
mani, chap. 57., we read : — 

“Ac primim quidem sit xdes oblonga ad Orientem 
versiis navi similis; utrinque pastophoria ad Orientem.” 

Although these constitutions are apocryphally 
ascribed to St. Clement, yet they are undoubtedly 
of very remote antiquity, and were collected into 
one body towards the end of the second century. 
See Cave, Hist. Lit. s. v. Clemens. 

In the Fourth Council of Milan, held in the 
year 1573, it was enjoined to the bishops : — 

“ De Ecclesiarum fabricid ...... videat (Episcopus) 
in primis diligenter an situs decens honestusque sit; an 
capax populi; an item disjunctus ab edibus, ut possit 
circumdari ; curetque omnino ita illam edificari, ne ab an- 
tiquo more, probataque traditione discedatur, ut sacerdos 
in altari majori missam celebrans, Orientem spectet.” 


brice Ecclesiastica, lib. i. cap. 10, says of the 
chancel and the high altar : — 


“ Ejus pars posterior in Orientem versus recta spectet’ 
etiamsi a tergo illius domicilia populi sint. Nec vero ad 
solstitialem, sed ad @quinoctialem Orientem omnino ver- 
gat. Si vero positio ejusmodi esse nullo modo potest, 
Episcopi judicio, facultateque ab eo impetrata, ad aliam 
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| specting Lewis Roberts. 


(24 S. XL. Fes. 16. 61, 


Derrection or Cuancets (2"* S. x. passim.)~ 
A good deal of curious discussion and ingenious 
speculation has been elicited on this puzzling 
subject. The least probable hypothesis, in my 
opinion, being that of especial “ symbolism” in the 
intention of the architects: for, to say nothing of 
the unlikelihood of so large an agreement of differ. 
ent parties in different ages and countries, without 
one word of historical authority for the assump- 
tion, the idea upon which it is based appears in 
the last degree jejune and uninstructive. Is it 
possible that “the variations of the compass," 
at the first setting out of the buildings, can have 
had anything to do with the matter ? H. 


Roserts Famiry (2S. xi. 89.) —I beg to 
refer Mr. E. J. Roperts to the Rev. C. F. Secre- 
tan’s Life of Robert Nelson for information re. 
Besides the children 
named by your correspondent, Lewis Roberts had 
a daughter Delicia; who married Henry Nelson, 


| and became the mother of Henry, Gabriel, and 


the “ pious” Robert Nelson. 

Of the other children of Lewis Roberts, Ann 
married George Hanger, William died a bachelor 
in 1677-8, and Sarah never married. The elder 
son, Gabriel, was an eminent merchant, and a 
Governor of the Levant and other trading Com- 
panies. He was created a knight, and died in 
1714; leaving issue by his wife, Mary Balam, 
three daughters, viz. 1. Dorcas, who married Sir 
John Fryer, and had issue Gabriel and Delicia, 
wife of Joshua Iremonger; 2. Mary, died un- 
married, 1685-6 ; and 3. Delicia— married, first, 


agg | Philip Wolff; secondly, Alderman Deacle ; and, 
S. Charles Borromeo in his Jnstructiones Fa- | 


partem illius exediticatio verti poterit; tuncque id saltem | 


curetur, ut ne ad Septentrionem, sed ad Meridiem versus, 
si fieri potest, plané spectet. Porro ad Occidentem versus 
illa extruenda erit, ubi pro ritu Ecclesiw a sacerdote, 
versii ad populum facie, misse sacrum in altari majori 
fieri solet.” 

Although, therefore, from local circumstances, 
or from inattention, this arrangement of the edi- 
fice may frequently have been deviated from, yet 
orientation has undoubtedly been always the rule 
of the Church —“ antiquus mos et probata tra- 
ditio” as the above-cited Council says —and con- 
sequently could not have been unknown to the 
Italians. Perhaps the occasional conversion of 
Pagan temples into Christian churches may have 
rendered them more indifferent as to form and 
direction in constructing their sacred edifices. 


Joun WILLIAMs. | 


Arno’s Court, 


thirdly, Dr. Obadiah Hughes. 
leaving (I believe) no issue. 

I find, in the Register of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, a Gabriel Roberts, who was a scholar in 
1643. He was probably the son of Lewis Roberts, 
who was born in 1626. The same register men- 
tions another Gabriel Roberts, who was born 12th 
Jan. 1711-12, possibly a connection of the former. 

The present Earl of Leicester is descended from 
Capt. Philip Roberts, who married Ann, eventual 
heiress of Edward Coke of Holkham. He is said 
to have been son of Gabriel Roberts of St. Anne's, 
Westminster. (Debrett’s Peerage for 1841.) The 
registers of that parish and those of St. Martin 
Outwich, London, will doubtless assist your cor- 
respondent in his inquiries. C. J. R. 


James Rees: Tar Dramatic Avutnors of 
America (2™ S. xi. 12.)—Mr. Rees is about fifty 
years old, and has been engaged in trade all his 
life. His devotion to theatrical matters is a hobby. 
He has a large theatrical. library, has written 
various plays (some successful, some not); has 
kept a copious diary, and is probably the best 
theatrical authority now living in the United 
States. The work alluded to, if not out of print, 


She died in 1749, 
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can readily be imported. It is cheap, say two or 
three shillings only, and contains much valuable 
information. 
Philadelphia. The undersigned will furnish Zeta 
further particulars if desired. J.L. C. 

ALpeRMAN Sir Jutivus Cawsar.—Borreranc— 
(Jutes Cassar) (2°* S. v. 394.) 

“ Artiste et polygraphe Italien, natif d’Orvieto, mort en 
1626. Homme ingénieux, I! jouait de tous les instru- 
ments de musique, les fabriquait lui-méme, peignait tres 
bien, et travaillait merveilleusement en broderie. I 
pouvait, dit-on, exercer tous les professions, pratiquer 
tous les arts, sans les avoir jamais appris. Il a laissé 
plusieurs ouvrages en prose et en vers sur Je droit et sur 
la théologie. Les principaux sont, Corporale Sacratis- 
sime d’Orvieto, peéme, et De l’Art de Reconnoitre les 
Ecritures par la Comparaison.” — Dict. de Moréri. 

That is all Tecan find about Bottefang. Are his 
paintings preserved in any gallery ? 

I have looked into some city histories, and do 
not find any Julius Caesar among the aldermen. 
May it not have been a sobriquet, well known a 
century ago, but forgotten now ? 

I have referred to Lodge's book, “ Memoirs and 
Portraits of the Julius Cesar Family” in the British 
Museum. No alderman appears among the de- 
scendants of Sir Julius Cesar, Master of the Rolls, 
e. W. D. 


East Ancuian Worps: Dutrin (2™ S. xi. 
63.) — Your ingenious correspondent PARATHINA 
deserves a better (2dipus than I am likely to 
prove; but, as the boys say, I will make a shot 
at one of his words. 

“ Dutfin, the bridle of a carthorse.” Every East 
Anglian conversant with dutfins knows that it is 
a bridle with blinkers, and hence the derivation. 
For the word is a diminutive, and the letter (f) 
is readily interchangeable with the aspirate (ch), 
so that we had dutchen. But what is dut? It is 
the same as dout = do out; and dutfen means the 
little extinguisher which excludes the light from 
the horse's eyes. Derrer, 


Severe Frost (2 S. x. 511.; xi. 59.)—Ina 
Bible of 1660, penes me, at the back of the Old 
Test. title-page, is pasted a paper : — 

“ Mrs, ——— ———. 
Printed on the Frozen-THamgEs, 
February the 5, 1684.” 
Josern Rix. 
St. Neot’s. 


Mr. Simon Gray (2 S. xi. 77.) — Jonn Mac- 


LEAN has made a mistake respecting this gentle- | 
| as holding property in the Manor. 


man, which I now correct. 


Mr. Rees resides in the city of 
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years physician at Haslar Hospital; his eldest 
sister married the Rev. John Thomson, of Dunse, 
and the other sister married Mr. Thomas Allan, of 
M. G. F. 


REFRESHMENT FOR CLERGYMEN (2"¢ S. x. 
passim.) — The following curious items are ex- 
tracted from the Darlington parochial registers : 


Dunse. 


“1639. For M'. Thompson that preached the forenoon 
and afternoon, for a quart of Sack, 14d. 
1650. For six quarts of Sack to the minister that 


| preached when we had not a minister, 9s. 


| to this family. 


Mr. Gray was the eldest son of Mr. Thomas 


Gray, merchant in Dunse, co. Berwick, in which 
town he was born in 1767. He had a situation in 
the War Office, and retired in 1828 to a cottage 
near St. John’s Wood, where he died in 1842. 
His brother, Doctor John Gray, was for many 


1666. For one quart of Sack bestowed on Mr. Gillet 
when he preached, 2s. 4d. 

1684. To the parson’s order, given to a man both deaf 
and dumb, being sent from minister to minister to London, 
6d. To Mr. Bell, with a letter from London with the 
names of the Royal Family, 6d. 

1688. To the ringers on thanksgiving day for the 
Young Prince, in money, ale, and coals, 7s. 4d. 

1691. For a pint of brandy when M*. George Bell 
preached here, 1s. 4d. When the Dean of Durham 
preached here, spent in a treat with him, 3s. 6d. For a 
stranger that preached, a dozen of ale, 12d.” 

we Xe 


SEPARATION OF THE Sexes iN CuurcueEs (2"4 
S. x. 329.)—Instances of this custom are met with 
in this island. At the Tynwald Chapel, situated 
at S. John’s, the males sit on the south side of the 
nave, and the females on the north side. Another 
peculiarity in the island is the constant use of a 
prayer for the fisheries in the Litany, viz.,— 

“ That it may please Thee to give and preserve to our 
use the kindly fruits of the earth, and to restore and con- 
tinue to us the blessings of the sea, SO as in due time we 
may enjoy them.” 

WiriraAmM Harrison. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


Snace Fairy (1* S. x. 243.; 2° S. x. 513.; 
xi. 90.) — In the earlier parish registers of Bark- 
ing, co. Essex, are many entries of a family 
named Snag or Snags. These Registers begin 
A.D. 1558, and the name appears nearly as early. 
I made but few extracts of this family. The fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most interesting : — 

“ Baptised 26 Nov'. 1571, Edward, sonne of —— Snags 
of Porters.” 

“ Buried. 13 Feby. 1595. Edward Snags, slaine at 
Neville’s House in Goodmay Street.” 

Porters is a manor-house of some importance, 
standing in the fields between Barking and Da- 
genham. I find no record of its having belonged 
Goodmay Street is a pleasant 
lane about a mile across the fields from Porters. 

In a Rental of Barking Manor, made for King 
James I. in 1616, the widow Snags is mentioned 


I am pretty sure that the name of Snags also 
occurs in the Register of the adjoining parish of 
Dagenham (1598). But there, again, I made no 
copy of the entries, my extracts being mostly 
limited to heraldic families. Epwarp J. SaGE, 

16. Spenser Road, Newington Green, N. 
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Brass or Joan FramBarp at Harrow (2" S. 
ix. 408 An old Harrovian, who, in 1810, made 
a rubbing of this brass, and who only lately read 
the ations in “N. & Q..” reminds me 
that, in his boyish days, he thus construed 
the 

“ Grammar 
be expected in such 
contra medio, and ‘ stigis’ of stigmatis. 
The translation would then run thus: ‘John Flam- 
bard, by the order of the Deity, is entombed in the 
middle marble, and here is protected from Death 
(viz. the death of the soul) by the wounds of the 
(Saviour's) brand.’ ” C. E. L. 


communi 
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and Prosody,” he says, 
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not to 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Vol. I. 1586- 


vd Thompson Cooper, 


1609, By 
F.S.A. 


Cantabriqienses 
Cooper, F.S.A.,, « 
(Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 
Phat great wosh, 00 long desired 
1 Athene Cantabrigienses, is obviously 
of being accomplished, thanks to the 
learned Town Clerk of Cambridge, and his equally zealous 
and rhe present odly volume of nearly 600 
pages is upied with those Members of the 
University who died between the year 1586 and 1609, in 
number somewhere about seven hundred. And some idea 
may be formed of umount of time, labour, and 
research, which the Editors are called upon to bestow 
upon the work, when we tell our readers that, to the 
Biography of Ambrose Dudley, is appen:ed a list of up- 
seventy precise references to the materials from 
which that Biography has been compiled; that the Life 
of Walsingham has appended to it a still longer list 
while in the Life of Whitgift, after describing precisely 
no less than -two works written by, or attributed 
to that distinguished man, the reader is furnished with 
references to no less than 134 books or MSS. which the 
Editors have had occasion to consult. When we add, that 
the volume is furnished with admirable Indexes, we have 
said more than enough to recommend the Athenae not 
only to all Members of the University of Cambridge, but 
to all who are interested in English History and English 


Biography 


A Manual f Von umental 
duction to the Study of these 
remaining in the British Isles. 

By the Rev. Herbert 
Oxford, &c. (J. H.& 

While the names of Messrs. Parker of Oxford furnish 
a sufficient guarantee as to the excellent style in which 
this Manual of Monumental Brasses is produced, and, w 
may add, as to the fidelity and beauty of the illustra- 
tions, the fact that Mr. Haines was selected to write 
the Munual for the Study of Monumental Brasses and 
Descrip Cataloque of issued about twelve 
years ago for the Oxf rd Architectural Society, 
his fitness for the 
may 


Athena 
Charles H. 


and so often promised, 
now In a fair way 
! energies of the 
able s¢ 


notices of 


the vast 


wards of 


ninety 


Brasses comprising an Intro- 
Memorials, and a List of those 
With Two Hundred Illus 
Haines, M.A., of Exeter 
James Parker.) 


trations 


Coll ge, 


Rubhbings, 
iffords 
task which he 
therefore mtent ourselves 
our readers the characteristic fea- 
tures of the two parts into which this Manual is di- 
vided. In the First Part Mr. Haines, after tracing the 
origin of brasses by an inquiry into the monuments that 
preceded them, proceeds to furnish an account of the ma- 


sufficient vidence of 
has undertaken We 
iting out to 


with po 
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— 


terials of which they were made, its introduction, and ig 
manufacture in England; and then to give some detailg 
of their execution, and of the several charac teristics of 
English and Continental brasses. He next describes the 
criteria of their dates; gives particulars of thelg 
and a general description of the designs on them 
the figure, ecclesiastical, judicial, and othe 
vestments, and the accessorial devices, concluding withg 
history of the successive changes in execution, orné ament, 
and design. The Second Part is devoted to an accuraty 
and comprehensive account of the present state of the 
monumental brasses in this country, and the list containg 
notices of upwards of 3200 brasses, with figures, and 199 
inscriptions and fragments. The volume extends to bee 
tween 500 and 600 pages, and will be a welcome additig 
to the library of every archeologist. 


The Pe rage, Buronetage, and Knightage of Great Britaig 
and Treland for 1861 all the Titled Classe, 
Twenty-first Year. By Robert P. Dod, Esq. (Whit 
taker.) 

rhis very useful compendium of information relati 
to the Titled Classes—for to call it a mere Peerage won 
be a great injustice—has now been for twenty-one year 
before the pub lic, increasing each year in the estimati 
of those we have had occasion to use it, in proportion @ 
the improvements which the ingenuity of the compilg 
and the friends have introduced 
into the volume. readiness with whidt 
Capt. Dod seizes every adding to the ig 
formation compressed into his book, is afforded in ti 
present issue; in which every Peer, or titled individui® 
who has during the past year joined some local Volunte® 
Corps, and nearly every one has done so, has his gazetted 
appointment duly recorded under his name. ‘The volumg 
is advertised as “the cheapest and the best Office Book#® 
and we have no doubt many who use it will think th@ 
such announcement is no more than the truth. 
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